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INFANTRY  TRAINING— FROM  THE  BEGINN 


At  the  heart  of  the  infantry  team  are  the  soldiers  who 
must  ultimately  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy,  and  I 
want  to  use  my  pages  in  this  issue  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
the  most  recent  improvements  to  the  training  of  the  infantry- 
man. 

Infantry  units  throughout  our  Army  today  must  be  able  to 
deploy  rapidly,  with  little  notice,  to  anywhere  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  technological  advances,  diminishing 
resources,  and  the  need  for  tough,  skilled,  combat-ready  sol- 
diers all  demand  a revised  training  strategy  for  infantry  one- 
station  unit  training  (OSUT).  This  training  prepares  soldiers 
to  fight  and  survive  on  the  battlefield  as  members  of  a mech- 
anized infantry  squad,  a mortar  crew,  rifle  squad,  or  a TOW 
crew  upon  their  graduation. 

During  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT 
STORM,  we  took  an  in-depth  look  at  which  individual  skills 
our  trainees  retained  at  the  end  of  the  OSUT  cycle  and 
whether  they  could  apply  those  skills  in  a field  training  exer- 
cise (FTX),  in  a totally  tactical  environment,  or  as  members 
of  a squad  on  a series  of  situational  training  exercises 
(STXs).  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  many  soldiers  had 
great  difficulty  executing  skills  to  standard  when  we 
changed  the  conditions.  This  revelation  caused  us  to  re- 
examine the  way  we  did  business  and  to  develop  ways  of 
improving  the  soldiers’  skill  retention. 

An  earlier  strategy  focused  on  training  a soldier  to  achieve 
“GO”  ratings  on  a series  of  test  stations  in  what  Field 
Manual  (FM)  25-101  refers  to  as  the  initial  stage  of  training. 
This  strategy  has  value  where  the  purpose  is  to  simply  teach 
soldiers  a standardized  method  of  completing  a task,  but  it 
falls  short  when  training  infantrymen  who  must  apply  all  of 
these  skills  in  a tactical  environment  where  their  very  sur- 
vival and  unit  mission  accomplishment  depend  upon  it.  It 
became  obvious  to  all  of  us  during  DESERT  STORM  that 
infantry  OSUT  graduates  were  joining  units  on  the  way  to 
the  theater  of  operations  and  that  they  might  even  join  units 
already  in  combat,  without  any  further  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional training.  This  condition  still  exists  today — any  U.S. 


Army  unit  could  be  committed  to  combaFon  short  notice  and 
at  its  present  level  of  training. 

We  believe  the  revised  strategy  develops  individual 
infantry  training  to  an  art  and  that  the  new  approach  to  com- 
mand, leadership,  and  development  holds  many  lessons  for 
trainers  and  commanders.  Our  current  OSUT  program  links 
mission  training  plans,  collective  skills,  leader  skills,  and 
battle  drills.  In  other  words,  we  now  train  in  OSUT  the  way 
we  train  everywhere  else  in  the  Army — using  FM  25-101. 

The  major  points  of  this  assessment-based  strategy 
revolve  around  the  soldiers’  roles  as  members  of  a squad, 
crew,  or  fire  team;  on  drill  sergeants  and  trainers  as  infantry 
leaders;  on  first  sergeants  as  master  trainers;  and  on  com- 
manders as  training  managers. 

Under  the  old  training  strategy,  once  a soldier  received  a 
“GO”  on  one  task,  he  rarely  referred  to  that  task  again  in 
OSUT.  By  contrast,  the  new  strategy  integrates  every  old 
task  with  new  tasks  that  train  the  soldier  to  higher  levels  of 
difficulty — and  proficiency — in  more  realistic  environments. 

The  new  strategy  also  recognizes  the  high  aptitude  of  the 
average  soldier  as  he  enters  training.  He  is  intelligent,  rela- 
tively accomplished  at  what  he  has  done  so  far,  and  well 
motivated  to  succeed.  He  therefore  has  a vested  interest  in 
behaving  and  performing  well.  He  wants  to  be  a winner! 

We  base  our  training  on  our  vision  of  the  final  product,  of 
this  soldier  upon  graduation.  We  build  the  soldier  by  focus- 
ing on  three  major  characteristics:  skill,  discipline,  and 
motivation. 

Skill.  Skill  includes  all  the  components  of  physical  train- 
ing, combat  critical  skills,  and  program  of  instruction  (POI) 
tasks  performed  to  the  specified  standards.  A soldier  must 
execute  all  of  the  tasks  in  the  POI  for  his  military  occupation- 
al specialty  (MOS)  to  the  initial  stage  of  training.  FM  25-101 
defines  initial  stage  training  as  the  ability  to  complete  a task 
in  sequence.  A task  is  trained  to  the  refresher  stage  when  a 
soldier  can  complete  it  to  the  Army  standard,  usually 
expressed  in  either  time  or  accuracy.  The  skill  is  at  the  sus- 
tainment stage  when  the  soldier  can  execute  the  task  under 
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conditions  of  increased  realism  and  intensity. 

Our  focus  here  is  still  to  ensure  that  an  infantry  soldier  can 
perform  all  the  skills  required  of  him  at  least  to  the  initial 
stage,  and  that  he  can  achieve  the  refresher  or  sustainment 
stage  on  the  combat  critical  tasks  for  MOS  1 IB.  A commit- 
tee of  command  sergeants  major,  first  sergeants,  and  drill 
sergeants  recommended  these  tasks  as  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  a soldier  if  he  is  to  fight  and  survive  on  today’s 
battlefield  without  any  additional  training. 

The  OSUT  soldier  does  physical  fitness  training  six  days  a 
week,  with  his  daily  training  alternating  between  cardiovascu- 
lar conditioning  and  upper  body  strength.  The  goal  is  to  have 
him  reach  far  beyond  the  standard  for  passing  the  Army 
Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT).  The  objective  of  this  training  is 
to  turn  out  a soldier  who  is  physically  fit  and  who  can  sustain 
himself  for  extended  periods  under  rigorous  combat  conditions. 
His  fitness  is  assessed  through  progressive  road  marches  of  up 
to  18  miles  (while  carrying  up  to  one-third  of  his  body  weight), 
runs  of  up  to  five  miles  in  45  minutes,  obstacle  and  confidence 
courses,  rope  climbs,  chin-ups,  and  aerobic  exercises.  If  a sol- 
dier is  out  of  shape  or  unable  to  pass  the  APFT  when  he  arrives 
in  his  first  unit,  it  is  probably  because  he  met  only  minimum 
requirements  while  in  training  and  did  no  physical  training 
while  on  leave  or  on  the  way  to  his  unit. 

Discipline.  The  focus  of  discipline  is  on  teaching  a sol- 
dier to  do  the  right  things  all  the  time  by  the  time  he  gradu- 
ates, with  little  or  no  supervision.  We  provide  him  with 
more  incentives  in  the  current  program  than  in  the  past.  Our 
objective  is  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  individual  perfor- 
mance from  the  drill  sergeant  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  to 
the  soldier  himself  by  the  end  of  the  cycle. 

Motivation.  The  goal  is  to  produce  a winner  who  is  a 
self-starter,  who  takes  pride  in  himself  and  his  unit,  and  who 
builds  on  his  strengths  to  achieve  the  standards.  (Soldiers 
who  demonstrate  a lack  of  self-discipline  or  motivation  while 
at  Fort  Benning  will  be  given  an  entry  level  separation.) 

The  key  player  in  the  process  of  developing  a new  soldier 
and  easing  his  transition  from  civilian  to  infantryman  is  the 
drill  sergeant.  He  is  responsible  for  teaching  the  soldier 
about  80  percent  of  what  he  retains  from  training.  The  drill 
sergeant  consistently  tracks  the  soldier’s  progress  in  achiev- 
ing the  training  standards,  and  he  provides  one-on-one  reme- 
dial training  for  those  who  need  it.  He  also  gives  the  soldier 
constant  feedback  in  terms  of  performance  counseling.  He  is 
the  one  who  motivates  the  soldier  to  be  all  he  can  be. 


A soldier  who  excels  in  training  and  who  clearly  demon- 
strates leadership  abilities  is  identified  by  his  drill  sergeant 
and  unit  commander  as  a “fast  track”  soldier.  He  receives 
additional  coaching,  mentoring,  and  counseling  from  his 
drill  sergeant.  In  the  process,  he  leams  how  to  lead  soldiers 
and  to  perform  a limited  number  of  additional  tasks  at  Skill 
Levels  1 and  2. 

The  results  of  all  infantry  OSUT  soldier  qualifications  and 
training  are  identified  in  the  soldier’s  201  file  as  part  of  his 
individual  training  record.  Gaining  units  should  make  sure 
this  information  is  not  disregarded  during  in-processing, 
because  it  provides  valuable  insights  into  the  soldier’s  back- 
ground and  experience  in  the  Army  up  to  that  point. 

If  you  are  an  officer  or  noncommissioned  officer  passing 
through  Fort  Benning  to  attend  a school  or  a conference,  we 
invite  you  to  visit  the  Sand  Hill  area  and  go  out  on  an  FTX 
with  our  soldiers.  You  will  be  impressed  with  their  level  of 
proficiency  and  their  ability  to  execute  training  to  standard 
in  a totally  tactical  environment  using  MILES  equipment. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  Fort  Benning  to  observe  OSUT 
training,  we  encourage  you  to  send  us  your  comments  on  the 
quality  of  the  graduates  you  are  getting  in  your  unit.  Our 
goal  is  to  meet  unit  requirements  for  quality  in  all  new 
infantry  soldiers.  But  we  cannot  do  everything  in  the  time 
allotted  and  must  identify  some  trade-offs.  We  will  there- 
fore consider  your  thoughts  in  everything  we  do.  Please 
help  us  make  our  new  infantrymen  the  best  they  can  be. 

The  goal  of  OSUT  is  still  to  produce  a physically  fit,  tech- 
nically competent,  and  highly  motivated  infantryman  who 
can  join  a unit  anywhere  in  the  world  and  carry  out  the  mis- 
sions expected  of  him.  Some  of  those  units  will  be  mecha- 
nized infantry,  and  this  is  an  exciting  time  for  the  mecha- 
nized force.  The  quality  of  our  training  was  validated  in 
DESERT  STORM,  when  mechanized  units  of  the  United 
States  Army  smashed  the  best  units  of  the  Iraqi  Army.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 

We  are  therefore  reviewing  doctrine,  tactics,  gunnery, 
weapon  systems,  and  crew  training  to  make  sure  our  fighting 
skills  keep  up  with  technological  advances  of  our  country, 
our  allies,  and — most  important — our  potential  adversaries. 
Our  ability  to  critically  analyze  our  own  training  and  equip- 
ment has  been  the  key  to  victory  throughout  our  nation’s  his- 
tory, and  this  continuing  analysis  will  ensure  that  the  United 
States  Army  of  the  next  century  is  the  best  fighting  force  on 
the  battlefield. 
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MORTAR  MUNITIONS 

Mr.  Earl  W.  Rubright’s  letter  on  mor- 
tars and  smart  munitions  (INFANTRY, 
September-October  1992,  page  3)  was 
timely  and  provocative. 

As  a matter  of  professional  curiosity, 
I did  some  back-of-the-envelope  analy- 
sis of  the  effects  of  introducing  smart 
mortar  munitions  into  the  force.  Let  me 
offer  one  old  mortarman’s  glimpse  into 
the  future: 

• Smart  munitions  will  likely  require 
new  mortar  organizations  and  tactics. 
Dispersion  between  gun  positions  must 
compensate  for  the  larger,  sensor-deter- 
mined “footprints”  of  smart  munitions. 
Range  differences  between  smart  and 
dumb — high  explosive  munitions — may 
also  influence  how  future  mortar-unit 
firing  positions  will  be  organized. 

• Smart  munitions  could  degrade  the 
mortars’  inherent  high  rate  of  fire. 
Volley  or  salvo  firing  of  smart  muni- 
tions without  intermittent  gunner  tra- 
verse could  result  in  multiple  hits  on  the 
same  vehicles  inside  overlapped  sensor 
footprints.  Further,  if  experience  with 
the  Copperhead  is  relevant,  the  firing  of 
guided  munitions  would  also  slow  the 
sustained  rate  of  fire. 

• Shaped-charge  smart  munitions 
may  not  deliver  the  desired  effective- 
ness against  tanks  or  other  armored 
vehicles  shielded  by  explosive  reactive 
armor  (ERA)  tiling.  Tandem-charge 
warheads  may  be  feasible  only  for  the 


120mm  mortar. 

• Smart  munitions  are  likely  to  be 
heavier  and  longer  than  the  current  HE 
rounds.  Fewer  projectiles  could  be  car- 
ried in  unit  basic  loads,  unless  unit 
transportation  capabilities  were 
increased. 

• Smart  munitions  will  probably  cost 
more  than  HE  rounds,  complicating 
budget  allocation  and  distribution  plan- 
ning. Scarce  smart  munitions  may  have 
to  be  consolidated  within  one  mortar 
squad  or  section. 

• The  identification  friend  or  foe 
(IFF)  problem  could  be  alleviated  by 
employing  direct-lay,  or  squad  leader- 
observer  techniques  of  fire,  in  which  the 
mortar  team  makes  a positive,  line-of- 
sight  identification  of  the  armored  target 
before  engaging  it. 

In  summary,  smart  and  dumb  (HE) 
munitions  may  turn  out  to  be  an  oil-and- 
water  combination.  The  infantry  com- 
munity may  have  to  think  about  split- 
ting the  mortar  unit  into  antipersonnel 
elements  (firing  HE,  smoke,  and  illumi- 
nation) and  antiarmor  elements  (firing 
smart  and  guided  munitions)  to  realize 
the  full  battlefield  potential  of  smart 
munitions. 

In  my  opinion,  defending  against  a 
human- wave  attack  is  still  the  infantry’s 
worst-case  scenario,  especially  when 
terrain  and  weather  limit  the  effective- 
ness of  air  and  artillery  support. 

Alternatively,  the  development  of 
dual-purpose  submunitions  (DPSMs), 


designed  to  improve  mortars’  bread- 
and-butter  antipersonnel  mission  across 
all  mortar  calibers,  may  be  a smart  and 
more  cost-effective  first  step. 

RICHARD  K.  FICKETT 
Herndon,  Virginia 


SMOKE/OBSCURANTS 

SYMPOSIUM 

The  Smoke/Obscurants  Symposium 
XVII  will  be  held  13-15  April  1993  at 
the  Kossiakoff  Conference  and 
Education  Center,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Laurel,  Maryland.  The 
theme  of  the  symposium  is  “Smoke: 
Early  Entry  Survivability.” 

Members  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  industry,  academia,  and  allied 
nations  are  invited  to  submit  papers. 
The  abstract  deadline  is  15  January 
1993. 

The  symposium  is  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Edgewood  Research, 
Development  and  Engineering  Center  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

For  further  information,  contact  me  at 
(804)  865-7604;  telefax  (804)  865- 
8721,  or  Van  R.  Jones,  Technical 
Coordinator,  (410)  671-3668/4426, 
DSN  584-3668/4426,  or  telefax  (410) 
671-3617. 

LISA  H.  McCORMICK 
Symposium  Coordinator 
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THE  FOLLOWING  MANUALS 
were  prepared  by  the  Infantry  School 
and  scheduled  for  publication  and  distri- 
bution by  January  1993: 

FM  21-26,  Map  Reading  and  Land 
Navigation.  Provides  a standardized 
source  document  that  contains  guidance 
on  both  doctrine  and  training;  discusses 
orienteering,  training  materials,  and 
devices  to  assist  the  soldier  in  land  navi- 
gation. 

ARTEP  7-7J-Drill,  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  Battle  Drills. 

Provides  a set  of  core  drills  for  BFV- 
equipped  crews  and  platoons.  Although 
the  tasks  in  the  drills  are  standardized, 
their  tactical  employment  is  flexible. 
The  goal  of  training  is  to  produce  a com- 
bat-ready unit  that  responds  rapidly  to 
enemy  activity  and  defeats  the  enemy. 

FM  7-92,  The  Infantry 
Reconnaissance  Platoon  and  Squad 
(Airborne,  Air  Assault,  Light 
Infantry).  Describes  the  doctrinal  and 
tactical  employment  of  the  reconnais- 
sance platoon  in  airborne,  air  assault, 
and  light  infantry  battalions.  It  provides 
the  reconnaissance  platoon’s  leaders 
with  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 
they  can  use  to  exploit  its  capabilities, 
reduce  its  vulnerabilities,  and  enable  its 
parent  battalion  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 


THE  ARMY  LONG-RANGE 
Surveillance  Leaders  Course  is  offered  by 
the  4th  Ranger  Training  Battalion, 
Ranger  Training  Brigade,  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  The  35-day  course  is 
designed  for  leaders  in  the  rank  of 
sergeant  and  above  in  active  or  Reserve 
Component  long-range  surveillance  units. 

The  4th  Battalion  is  trying  to  increase 
attendance  in  the  course  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  sure  the  students 
who  are  enrolled  meet  the  prerequisites. 
Those  who  do  not  may  be  turned  back 


after  arriving  at  Fort  Benning. 

Commanders  and  soldiers  in  these 
units  should  be  aware  of  the  following 
information  on  prerequisites  and  report- 
ing: 

• Prospective  students  must  be  either 
assigned  to  or  en  route  to  long-range 
surveillance  units. 

• Students  must  be  airborne  qualified 
and  must  have  their  current  physical 
examinations  and  medical  records  in 
their  possession  when  they  arrive. 
Students  who  do  not  have  these  records 
with  them  will  be  dropped  immediately 
from  the  course. 

• Students  must  be  prepared  to  pass 


THREE  PROTOTYPE  Ml  13/BMP-2 
vehicles  completed  a field  test  last  sum- 
mer at  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California.  The 
M113/BMP-2  combines  parts  of  the 
Ml  13  and  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle, 
along  with  locally  fabricated  compo- 
nents. 

The  prototype  vehicles  were  designed 
and  fabricated  at  the  Red  River  Army 
Depot  to  resemble  the  BMP-type 
armored  vehicles  used  in  large  numbers 
by  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
and  in  the  armed  forces  of  many  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
BMP  was  one  of  the  armored  vehicles 
frequently  faced  by  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces  during  Operation  DESERT 
STORM. 


the  following  tests  on  the  first  day  of 
the  course:  a written  test  and  a day  and 
night  practical  exercise  on  land  naviga- 
tion, the  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test, 
and  the  Combat  Water  Survival  Test. 

• Each  class  has  a maximum  capacity 
of  36  students.  Interested  personnel  may 
secure  seats  through  the  Army  Training 
Resources  Requirements  System 
(ATRRS). 

• Reporting  time  is  0700  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  course. 

Further  information,  including  class 
dates,  is  available  from  SFC  Silcox, 
Company  D,  4th  Ranger  Training 
Battalion,  at  DSN  784-6831/6216. 


If  the  vehicle  is  approved  for  large- 
scale  production,  it  will  be  used  at  the 
Army’s  combat  training  centers  to  repli- 
cate a generic  enemy  force,  fighting 
mock  battles  with  the  U.S.  Army  units 
training  there.  The  vehicle  has  no  real 
weapons,  just  a simulated  gun  barrel 
and  an  array  of  laser  tracking  equipment 
that  give  it  an  air  of  reality. 

The  NTC  now  uses  visually  modified 
M-551  Sheridan  tanks  to  replicate  the 
BMP-type  vehicles,  but  the  Sheridans 
cannot  carry  infantry  dismount  elements 
as  the  BMP  can.  The  Ml  13/BMP-2 
solves  this  problem.  And  because  it  is 
made  from  U.S.  vehicles  now  in  use, 
with  spare  parts  readily  available,  it 
should  be  easier  to  maintain. 


The  two  vehicles  on  the  left  are  prototype  M113/BMP-2s.  Second  from  the 
right  is  an  M551  Sheridan  tank,  visually  modified  to  resemble  a BMP.  At  right 

is  an  actual  BMP. 
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Light  Infantry  Snipers 

Let's  Standardize  Personnel  and  Equipment 


LIEUTENANT  KEVIN  P.  DRAGNETT 


The  November- December  1991  issue 
of  INFANTRY  included  an  article  titled 
“Snipers:  A Neglected  Combat 

Multiplier,”  by  Captain  Philip  K. 
Abbott.  The  author  offered  much  useful 
information  about  the  history,  employ- 
ment, and  selection  of  snipers.  He  also 
discussed  briefly  the  lack  of  equipment 
allowances  for  snipers  under  the  current 
modified  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  (MTOEs).  The  problem, 
however,  is  much  worse  than  he  pic- 
tured it. 

To  say  that  there  is  a lack  of  person- 
nel and  equipment  is  a serious  under- 
statement. Only  one  soldier  with  the 
additional  skill  identifier  (ASI)  of  B4, 
Sniper  (awarded  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  U.S.  Army  Sniper  School 
at  Fort  Benning)  is  authorized  per 
squad,  and  the  sniper  rifle  is  the  only 
authorized  piece  of  equipment. 
According  to  the  TOE,  the  sniper 
should  be  assigned  to  a scout  squad  and 
employed  as  part  of  the  squad.  But  the 
soldier  who  is  authorized  the  B4  ASI  is 
not  an  additional  soldier  but  one  of  the 
five  authorized  in  a scout  squad. 

In  a battalion  in  the  7th  Infantry 
Division,  the  snipers  are  primarily  orga- 
nized as  a squad  and  employed  as  two- 
man  sniper  teams  or  as  a fourth  scout 


squad.  Most  commanders  and  scout 
platoon  leaders  have  learned  that  orga- 
nizing the  snipers  as  a separate  squad 
improves  both  sniper  training  and  tacti- 
cal employment.  Since  the  sniper 
squads  are  being  used  throughout  the 
division,  however,  the  lack  of  a TOE- 
authorized  sniper  squad  in  each  scout 
platoon  has  created  a serious  lack  of 
equipment  and  personnel.  The  absence 
of  an  authorized  sniper  squad  is  an  issue 
that  requires  immediate  attention  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Infantry  branch. 

With  the  sniper  squad  organized  as 
part  of  the  scout  platoon,  it  can  be — and 
often  is — employed  as  a fourth  scout 
squad,  particularly  for  intelligence  col- 
lection. Although  this  may  not  be  the 
best  use  of  three  sniper  teams,  it  may  be 
necessary  because  of  conditions  of 
METT-T  (mission,  enemy,  terrain, 
troops,  and  time).  The  sniper  squad 
augments  the  light  infantry  battalion’s 
ability  to  collect  tactical  information. 

Many  professional  infantrymen  may 
debate  specific  personnel  and  equip- 
ment requirements,  but  without  current 
standards  these  discussions  are  irrele- 
vant. As  an  immediate  solution,  we 
need  a basic  TOE  change  that  includes 
one  sniper  squad  per  scout  platoon.  The 
snipers,  like  any  other  unit,  will  be  fine- 


tuned  with  advances  in  technology, 
improved  techniques,  and  changes  in 
the  force  structure. 

Since  the  current  light  infantry  battal- 
ion MTOE  makes  no  allowance  for 
sniper  positions,  the  soldiers  who  call 
themselves  snipers  are  not  being  recog- 
nized by  the  Army.  For  example,  a 
staff  sergeant  performing  the  duties  of  a 
sniper  squad  leader,  who  carries  the 
MOS  11B30B4,  is  not  filling  an  autho- 
rized position  in  the  light  infantry  bat- 
talion. He  is  normally  assigned  to  the 
battalion  in  a rifleman  slot  (11B10),  or 
to  the  headquarters  company  in  the 
“reassignable  overstrength”  category. 
The  sniper  squad  leader  is  not  shown  as 
a rifle  squad  leader  because  if  he  were 
he  would  be  taking  the  slot  from  the 
actual  squad  leader. 

Thus,  noncommissioned  officers  who 
hold  positions  of  great  responsibility 
that  require  intense  specialized  training 
are  not  being  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  their 
unique  qualifications  and  critical  mis- 
sion. Although  their  NCO  evaluation 
reports  explain  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  slotted  positions  shown  on 
their  Forms  2A  may  adversely  affect 
their  chances  for  promotion  to  sergeant 
first  class. 
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All  soldiers  “assigned”  to  the  sniper 
squad  are,  in  fact,  assigned  to  rifle  com- 
panies as  riflemen  or  to  the  headquar- 
ters company  as  excess.  Some  may 
argue  that  the  sniper  team,  which  con- 
sists of  two  men,  is  assigned  to  a rifle 
company  because  it  will  be  employed 
by  that  company.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  no  authorized  sniper  positions  with- 
in the  rifle  company  in  light  units. 
Since  we  have  already  recognized  the 
need  for  the  sniper  squad,  collected  vol- 
unteer soldiers  from  the  companies,  and 
“attached”  these  soldiers  to  the  scout 
platoon  as  a sniper  squad,  we  should 
make  the  sniper  squad  an  authorized 
part  of  every  light  infantry  scout  pla- 
toon. The  current  process  hurts  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  sniper  program  and 
does  not  ensure  that  skilled  snipers  will 
be  on  hand  when  they  are  needed. 

ORGANIZING 

Organizing  the  sniper  squad  as  part 
of  the  scout  platoon  would  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  training  the  snipers  and 
ensuring  that  they  were  employed  effec- 
tively. This  arrangement  would  allow 
for  three  sniper  teams  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  battalion  S-3  and  S-2, 
respectively,  for  delivering  long-range 
precision  fire  and  for  intelligence  col- 
lection. With  the  snipers  organized  at 
battalion  level,  the  sniper  squad  leader 
and  the  scout  platoon  leader  would 
become  sniper  employment  officers. 
The  sniper  teams  would  therefore  be 
employed  by  officers  more  familiar 
with  their  capabilities  and  the  missions 
assigned  them.  Sniper  teams  would 
retain  the  flexibility  to  be  attached  to 
the  rifle  companies  on  the  basis  of  the 
mission  task  organization. 

Since  the  MTOE  does  not  prescribe 
the  composition  of  a sniper  squad,  each 
battalion  now  builds  its  sniper  squad  as 
it  sees  fit.  A better  solution  would  be  to 
standardize  the  composition  of  these 
squads  to  give  light  infantry  comman- 
ders an  asset  with  standardized  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  training.  The 
seven-man  sniper  squad  that  Captain 
Abbott  mentions  in  his  article  should  be 
organized  as  shown  in  Table  1. 


This  organization  would  allow  all 
snipers  to  be  assigned  in  authorized 
sniper  positions.  The  seven-man  squad 
would  allow  for  three  sniper  teams  with 
one  squad  leader.  Each  team  would  be 
led  by  an  NCO  who  is  both  Ranger  and 
sniper  qualified,  and  the  sniper  team 
leader  would  be  the  observer.  This 
organization  should  be  listed  as  a sepa- 
rate paragraph  within  the  scout  pla- 
toon’s personnel  allowance. 

Sniper  equipment  consists  entirely  of 
the  M24  sniper  rifle,  but  a sniper  team 
also  needs  a secure  radio,  night  vision 
devices,  observation  equipment,  and 
self-protection  weapons.  This  equip- 
ment is  now  hand-receipted  from  the 
rifle  companies.  Since  a rifle  company 
is  currently  authorized  eight  AN/PRC-77 
radios  with  KY-57  secure  devices,  the 
companies  can  hardly  afford  to  provide 
radios  to  the  snipers.  And  since  commu- 
nications equipment  exemplifies  the  aus- 
terity of  a light  infantry  rifle  company, 
the  sniper  squad  cannot  expect  to  fill  all 
of  its  equipment  needs  by  borrowing. 

Training  Circular  23-14,  Sniper 
Training  and  Employment,  dated  June 
1989,  discusses  the  equipment  that  each 
sniper  team  should  carry:  The  team 
leader  (observer)  should  carry  an 
M16A2  for  the  protection  of  the  team. 
The  sniper  should  carry  the  sniper 
rifle — M24  or  M21 — and  an  M9  pistol. 


Currently,  headquarters  companies  are 
not  authorized  enough  Ml 6s  or  M9  pis- 
tols to  meet  this  requirement. 

TC  23-14  also  discusses  observation 
devices.  Although  M22  binoculars  are 
abundant  in  a light  battalion,  the  M49 
observation  telescope  is  not  authorized 
and  therefore  cannot  be  borrowed  from 
the  unit.  (The  20-power  magnification 
and  maximum  light  transmission  of  the 
M49  make  it  the  best  sniper  observation 
device.)  Additionally,  as  presently 
structured,  the  snipers  either  borrow 
night  observation  devices  such  as  the 
AN/PVS-7B  and  AN/PVS-4  or  continue 
their  mission  without  them. 

As  with  personnel  allowances,  sniper 
equipment  allowances  are  not  standard- 
ized. Scout  platoons  equip  their  snipers 
the  best  they  can  by  signing  for  equip- 
ment from  the  rifle  companies. 
Although  this  equipment  is  usually  bor- 
rowed on  a long-term  basis,  it  is  still  on 
another  unit’s  MTOE  and  property  book 
hand  receipt  and  may  have  to  be 
returned  at  any  time.  How  well  the 
snipers  are  equipped  often  depends 
upon  the  commander’s  needs  and  his 
views  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
the  snipers  as  opposed  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  rifle  companies. 

Sniper  equipment  allocations  must  be 
standardized  to  provide  commanders 
with  an  effective  well-equipped  asset. 


NUMBER 


POSITION 

REQUIRED 

RANK 

MOS 

ASI 

Sniper  Squad  Leader 

1 

SSG 

11B3G 

B4 

Sniper  Team  Leader 

3 

SGT 

11B2G 

B4 

Sniper 

3 

CPL 

11B10 

Table  1 


LINE 

DESCRIPTION 

REQ 

C62375 

Battery  Case:  Z-AIJ-E1 

3 

NO 5482 

Night  Vision  Goggles:  AN/PVS-7B 

3 

N04732 

Night  Vision  Sight,  Ind.  Weapon:  AN/PVS-4 

3 

Q21483 

Radiacmeter:  IM- 174/PD 

3 

Q38299 

Radio  Set:  AN/PRC-77 

3 

S01373 

Speech  Security  Equipment:  TSEC/KY-57 

3 

V35477 

Telescope,  Straight  Military:  M49 
Table  2 

3 
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The  sniper  squad  should  be  authorized 
the  equipment  shown  in  Table  2. 
Again,  M16A2  rifles  and  M9  pistols  are 
required,  but  they  must  be  added  to  the 
equipment  allowance  of  the  headquar- 
ters company. 

The  current  system  for  requesting 
changes  to  an  MTOE  is  lengthy  and 
time-consuming,  and  it  requires 


approval  at  all  levels  of  the  Army,  but 
the  absence  of  snipers  is  an  issue  that 
requires  more  immediate  attention. 
Many  infantry  professionals  may  argue 
with  my  recommended  personnel  and 
equipment  lists.  But  professional 
debate  concerning  the  composition  of 
light  infantry  snipers,  particularly  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  infantry,  is  the  first 


step  toward  revitalizing  the  sniper  pro- 
gram and  recognizing  the  very  special 
men  we  call  “snipers.” 

LIEUTENANT  KEVIN  P.  DRAGNETT  led 

a scout  platoon,  a support  platoon,  and  a 
rifle  platoon  in  the  7th  Infantry  Division 
and  now  commands  a troop  in  the  2d 
Squadron,  12th  Cavalry,  at  Fort  Knox.  He 
is  a 1987  ROTC  graduate  of  The  Citadel. 


Leadership 

The  Tenth  Principle  of  War 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  A.  TURNER 


FM  100-5  explains  that  wars  are 
fought  and  won  by  men,  not  by 
machines,  and  that  the  fluid  nature  of 
war  places  a premium  on  sound  leader- 
ship. If  leadership  is  as  important  as  we 
think  it  is,  it  needs  to  be  included  in  our 
Principles  of  War. 

The  Principles  of  War,  from  the  work 
of  J.F.C.  Fuller,  are  guidelines  for  our 
Army  to  use  in  conducting  warfare. 
According  to  Field  Manual  100-5, 
Operations,  we  adopted  these  nine 
Principles  of  War  in  1921  and  have 
revised  them  only  slightly  since  that 
time.  Given  the  great  importance  of 
leadership  in  today’s  Army,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  leaders  throughout 
history,  it  is  now  time  for  another  revi- 
sion: I propose  that  Leadership  be 
added  as  the  tenth,  and  most  important, 
principle.  I offer  evidence,  based  on 
two  key  manuals  and  two  historical 
examples,  to  support  this  proposal: 

FM  100-5  identifies  leadership  as  an 
element  of  combat  power.  The  leader 
decides  the  degree  to  which  maneuver, 
security,  and  economy  of  force  are  to  be 
emphasized.  Leaders  also  decide  the 


degree  to  which  the  other  six  Principles 
of  War  are  to  be  emphasized.  It  certainly 
takes  a leader  to  decide  what  Objective 
must  be  taken  or  how  to  seize,  retain,  and 
exploit  the  initiative  ( Offensive  princi- 
ple). Unity  of  Command  dictates  that  for 


Principles  of  War 

IVIass 

Objective 

Offensive 

Security 

Economy  of  Force 

Maneuver 

Unity  of  Command 

Surprise 

Simplicity 

Leadership 


every  objective  there  should  be  one  com- 
mander or  leader.  In  fact,  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples rely  on  timely  and  accurate  leader- 
ship decisions. 

FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership, 


says  that  our  success  as  an  army 
depends  greatly  on  outstanding  leader- 
ship. It  explains  that  quality  leadership 
is  essential  if  a nation  is  to  have  an 
army  that  is  ready  to  fight.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  today,  given  the  wide 
variety  of  contingencies  for  which  the 
Army  must  be  prepared.  This  manual  is 
devoted  to  training  and  developing  lead- 
ers so  our  army  will  be  as  successful  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
This  devotion  to  training  leaders  is 
another  reason  Leadership  should  be 
included  in  our  Principles  of  War. 

One  example  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  can  pull  victory  from  the  jaws 
of  defeat  is  from  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  The  20th  Maine,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Joshua  L. 
Chamberlain,  was  ordered  to  hold  Little 
Round  Top  at  all  costs.  Colonel 
Chamberlain  had  15  minutes  in  which 
to  place  his  regiment  in  position  and  did 
so  in  an  outstanding  fashion. 

Two  Confederate  regiments  attacked 
the  20th  Maine’s  position  at  least  six 
times,  inflicting  heavy  casualties,  but 
were  repeatedly  repulsed.  During  a lull 
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in  the  battle.  Colonel  Chamberlain  real- 
ized his  regiment  was  in  dire  straits. 
Out  of  ammunition  and  outnumbered 
following  the  last  assault,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  fix  bayonets  and  led  a bold 
assault  against  the  Confederates  that 
took  them  completely  by  surprise.  The 
stunned  enemy  soldiers  were  defeated 
and  fell  back  in  disarray.  The  men  of 
the  20th  Maine  swept  their  brigade’s 
whole  front  and  wanted  to  go  farther, 
but  Colonel  Chamberlain’s  outstanding 
skill  as  a leader  allowed  him  to  maintain 
control  of  his  soldiers  and  move  them 
back  into  position. 

The  outcome  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  were  determined  by  many  factors 
in  that  time  but  none  so  telling  as  the 
bayonet  charge  of  the  20th  Maine. 
Colonel  Chamberlain’s  leadership 
allowed  his  regiment  to  hold  the  line 
and  the  Union  Army  to  win  the  battle. 

Another  example  of  the  importance 
of  leadership  to  success  in  battle  is  our 


1991  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
Although  we  faced  a numerically  supe- 
rior force  that  had  had  months  to  pre- 
pare, we  were  able  to  deploy  our  forces, 
seize  the  initiative,  and  decisively 
defeat  the  Iraqi  Army.  Outstanding 
leadership  at  all  levels  was  responsible 
for  that  victory. 

As  one  specific  example  of  this  suc- 
cess, a young  cavalry  scout  with  the  3d 
Armored  Division  evacuated  the  crew 
and  organized  a hasty  defense  after  his 
Bradley  was  hit  by  enemy  fire. 
Although  he  was  severely  wounded 
himself,  he  was  able  to  direct  his  pla- 
toon to  his  position  and  still  place  effec- 
tive fire  on  an  Iraqi  squad. 

To  include  Leadership  as  a Principle 
of  War,  we  must  first  understand  the 
term.  FM  100-5  states  that  leadership 
provides  purpose,  direction,  and  moti- 
vation in  combat;  it  also  describes  lead- 
ership as  the  process  of  influencing  oth- 
ers to  accomplish  a mission.  We  can 
combine  these  two  ideas  somewhat  to 


come  up  with  an  acceptable  definition: 
For  every  military  operation,  the  leader 
must  provide  the  task,  purpose,  and 
motivation.  In  order  to  do  this  the  lead- 
er must  apply  all  of  the  Principles  of 
War,  including  his  ability  to  influence 
others  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

In  past  wars,  our  success  has  always 
depended  on  the  outstanding  leadership 
displayed  by  U.S.  soldiers  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  branches.  Our  future  success, 
given  the  wide  variety  of  contingencies 
we  must  prepare  for,  will  continue  to 
depend  on  competent  leadership.  This 
is  why  I believe  Leadership  should  be 
our  tenth  Principle  of  War. 


Captain  Richard  A.  Turner  commanded 
an  antiarmor  company  in  the  3d  Armored 
Division,  a Bradley  company  in  the  divi- 
sion during  Operation  DESERT  STORM, 
and  now  commands  headquarters  compa- 
ny, 2d  Battalion,  11th  Infantry.  He  is  a 
1983  graduate  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 


Evaluation  Reports 

Whom  Do  We  Really  Reward? 


MAJOR  JOSE  M.  MARRERO 


As  military  professionals,  we  all 
want  to  be  treated  fairly  at  rating  time, 
and  our  subordinates  expect  the  same. 
But  whom  do  we  really  reward  in  our 
evaluations  and  our  daily  activities?  Do 
we  reward  the  soldiers  who  most 
deserve  it?  What  specific  traits  do  we 
reward?  And  are  we  aware  that  when 
we  reward  one  subordinate,  we  send  a 
message  to  all  the  others?  That  mes- 
sage is,  “This  is  how  it’s  done.  These 
are  the  traits  we  want  to  see  in  this 
unit.” 


Let’s  look  at  an  example: 

A captain  receives  a less  than  out- 
standing officer  evaluation  report 
(OER)  and  has  trouble  understanding 
why.  After  all,  during  the  rating  period, 
he  made  sure  the  battalion  commander 
saw  him  in  action  and  saw  his  company 
in  the  best  light.  He  chatted  with  the 
colonel,  impressed  him  with  astute 
observations,  and  joked  around  with 
him,  all  to  foster  a closer  relationship. 
He  took  pains  to  show  he  was  in  control 
of  everything.  He  always  had  his  uni- 


form pressed  and  his  boots  shined. 
Who  deserved  a better  rating  than  he 
did? 

He  complained  to  the  colonel,  “This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  military  career 
that  / received  anything  less  than  out- 
standing on  an  OER.  You’ve  seen  how 
good  my  company  is.  And  no  one  can 
question  my  loyalty  to  you.  Every  time 
you  asked  me  to  do  something,  I was 
there.  I came  through,  whatever  it  was. 
You  could  always  count  on  me.’’ 

He  was  surprised  at  the  colonel’ s 
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response:  “Yes,  you’ve  always  been 
there  for  me!  Not  for  your  soldiers.  I 
rate  an  officer  “ outstanding ” only  if  he 
is  loyal  in  every  respect.  A loyal  leader 
doesn’t  just  serve  his  superiors;  he 
serves  his  subordinates  as  well. 

“Are  you  making  sure  your  soldiers 
get  what  they  need?  Food?  Medical 
care?  Good  equipment?  The  best 
training  possible  so  they  won’ t need- 
lessly become  casualties  in  combat? 
That’s  what  your  superiors  want.  Take 
care  of  your  soldiers,  not  just  when  the 
boss  is  around  but  all  the  time.  Do  you 
think  the  boss  has  to  be  there  to  know 
how  you’re  doing?  Take  care  of  your 
men,  captain.  Look  at  what  they  do, 
and  look  at  what  they  get  for  it. 

“And  that’ s not  your  only  problem. 
You're  not  a team  player;  you  always 
have  to  try  to  be  the  star!  Now  don’t 
get  me  wrong.  We  need  stars.  But 
don’t  glorify  yourself  at  the  expense  of 
the  others  on  your  team.  Let  them  take 
the  credit  due  them.  After  all,  they’re 
your  buddies — leaders,  just  like  you.” 

We  should  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
reward  the  right  people  or  the  right 
traits.  Do  we  reward  long  work  hours 
instead  of  efficiency?  Do  we  appreciate 
it  when  our  leaders  insist  on  modest, 
economical  products,  or  do  we  prefer  to 
see  our  budgets  wasted  on  window 
dressing  that  makes  their  products  look 
more  attractive?  Are  we  more 
impressed  by  people  who  talk  about 
their  accomplishments,  or  by  those  who 


let  their  work  speak  for  itself?  Do  we 
reward  quantity  or  quality? 
Effusiveness  or  efficiency?  Exhibition 
or  industry? 

Every  human  being,  regardless  of  his 
intellectual  capacity,  is  motivated  by  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  actions. 
He  does  his  work  best  when  he  expects 
to  be  rewarded  for  it  in  some  fashion.  If 
every  leader,  no  matter  what  his  rank, 
can  find  a way  to  motivate  each  of  his 
subordinates,  he  can  significantly 
increase  productivity. 

Motivating  through  rewards  is  a part 
of  leadership,  and  rewards  need  not  be 
written.  Rewarding  people  while  a pro- 
ject is  under  way  often  produces  better 
results  than  waiting  until  the  project  is 
completed.  Similarly,  giving  a soldier 
free  time  is  often  a better  or  fairer 
reward  than  a medal.  Simply  giving  a 
subordinate  a “Well  done!”  may  also  be 
appropriate. 

What  a leader  does  or  does  not  do 
also  communicates  something  to  his 
subordinates.  If  he  ignores  the  apparent 
laziness  of  a few  soldiers  while  making 
his  way  through  a training  area,  he  is 
rewarding  negative  behavior  as  much  as 
if  he  overlooks  deficiencies  during  a 
formal  inspection. Similarly,  if  he  fails 
to  reward  a subordinate’s  good  behav- 
ior, he  diminishes  the  value  of  that 
behavior  in  the  eyes  of  the  subordinate, 
and  also  diminishes  the  likelihood  that 
the  behavior  will  continue. 

The  next  time  we  are  tempted  to 


reward  someone,  let’s  stop  and  think: 
Are  we  about  to  reward  appearance  or 
substance?  We  might  even  ask  whether 
we  may  have  shared  in  creating  officers 
such  as  the  captain  in  the  example. 
Could  it  be  that  this  captain  started  out 
on  the  right  track,  only  to  notice  that 
those  who  sought  their  own  reward 
were  the  ones  who  got  it? 

Many  officers — guided  by  the  profes- 
sional, societal,  or  moral  definitions  of 
loyalty — live  their  brand  of  loyalty  to 
the  letter,  whether  they  are  properly 
rewarded  or  not.  They  focus  on  their 
respective  unit  missions.  They  know 
what  moderation  and  balance  mean. 
They  are  tactful.  They  work  instead  of 
talking  about  work.  And  no  matter  how 
successful  they  may  be,  they  do  not 
become  arrogant,  lest  they  lose  the 
proper  focus. 

Let’s  take  a good  look  at  our  units 
and  soldiers,  then  ask  ourselves  again: 
Whom  do  we  really  reward?  The 
answer  should  reveal  the  traits  we  value 
most  in  our  subordinates. 


Major  Jose  M.  Marrero  has  served  in 
various  Field  Artillery  positions  including 
battery  commander,  fire  support  team 
chief,  and  battalion  fire  support  officer. 
He  recently  completed  an  assignment  as 
an  instructor  in  field  artillery  and  tactics  at 
the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas, 
Fort  Benning,  and  is  now  in  a graduate 
program  at  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Tactical  Use  of  "Snowmachines" 


CAPTAIN  KEITH  W.  RICHARD 


When  “snowmachines”  were  intro- 
duced in  Alaska,  they  changed  a way  of 
living  that  was  centuries  old.  (In 
Alaska,  all  “snowmobiles”  are  called 
“snowmachines,”  because  the  former 


term  does  not  translate  as  easily  from 
the  native  languages.)  In  remote  vil- 
lages throughout  the  state,  these  vehi- 
cles have  assumed  roles  formerly  filled 
by  dog  teams.  While  dog  teams  are  still 


a routine  method  of  transportation  from 
village  to  village,  snowmachines  offer 
definite  advantages,  allowing  move- 
ment that  is  free  of  the  logistics 
required  to  operate  a team  of  dogs. 
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Scouts  of  the  Alaska  Army  National  Guard  wait  at  airfield  for  an  air- 
land reconnaissance  mission.  The  single-ski  snowmachine  can  pull 
several  ahkio  sleds  loaded  with  weapons,  ammunition,  or  essential 
mission  equipment. 


Some  U.S.  Army  elements  in  north- 
ern regions  have  adapted  snowmachines 
to  military  uses.  These  machines  are 
versatile  and  easy  to  maintain,  and  they 
offer  commanders  great  flexibility  in 
conducting  reconnaissance  and  counter- 
reconnaissance. 

My  initial  exposure  to  the  tactical  use 
of  snowmachines  was  in  my  first 
assignment  to  the  now-deactivated  172d 
Infantry  Brigade.  Under  the  modified 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
(MTOEs),  each  platoon  in  the  battalion 
had  at  least  two  of  them.  After  I left 
active  duty  and  joined  the  Alaska  Army 
National  Guard,  I found  that  all  the 
scout  battalions  of  the  297th  Infantry 
were  equipped  with  them. 

Two  basic  models  of  snowmachines 
are  used  in  military  operations.  The 
larger  of  the  two  is  a wide-track,  single- 
ski workhorse  that  can  pull  heavy  loads. 
Its  top  speed  is  only  about  35  miles  per 
hour.  It  weighs  750  pounds  and  is  usu- 
ally fitted  with  a steel  brush  guard  to 
protect  the  engine  cowling.  The  smaller 
model  is  a twin-ski  machine  that  can 
also  pull  a fair-sized  load  but  is 
designed  mainly  for  high  speeds.  It 
handles  well  at  speeds  of  up  to  75  miles 
per  hour  and  weighs  only  550  pounds. 

These  snowmachines  can  carry  their 
own  support  packages,  because  each 
has  an  attached  sled  called  an  ahkio 
(AH-kee-yo).  An  ahkio  is  a six-foot 
long,  three-runner  fiberglass  sled  that 
has  a canvas  skirt  to  lash  over  the  load. 
It  will  carry  a tent,  a Yukon  stove,  a 
camouflage  net,  several  five-gallon  cans 
of  fuel,  several  cases  of  MREs  (meals, 
ready  to  eat),  ammunition,  and  mission- 
specific  equipment. 

A snowmachine  team  pulling  an 
ahkio  can  be  completely  self-sufficient 
for  up  to  10  days.  Depending  on  the 
mission,  the  sled  can  be  loaded  with  an 
81mm  mortar  and  ammunition,  Stinger 
air  defense  missiles,  chemical  and  radi- 
ation survey  equipment,  ground  surveil- 
lance radar,  demolitions,  or  communi- 
cations equipment. 

The  smaller  snowmachine  can  pull 
two  or  three  loaded  ahkios,  and  I have 
seen  the  larger  model  pull  13,  daisy- 
chained  together.  I have  also  used  an 
ahkio,  loaded  or  empty,  for  troop  trans- 


port. The  troops  simply  straddle  the 
load  as  they  would  a horse.  This  allows 
a platoon  leader  to  move  a full  infantry 
squad  and  its  equipment  to  new  posi- 
tions miles  away  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

There  are  several  ways  to  transport 
snowmachines  to  an  area  of  operations. 
Both  models  can  be  packaged  for  con- 
tainer delivery  system  (CDS)  aerial 
delivery  by  C-130  aircraft.  With  this 
method,  the  user  must  fuel  the  machine 
once  it  hits  the  drop  zone.  A preferred 
method  is  to  air-land  the  machines  by 
C-130.  This  allows  a unit  to  deliver  up 
to  six  machines  that  are  already  fueled 
and  ready  to  drive  off  the  ramp. 

A UH- 1 helicopter  can  carry  the  larg- 
er model  as  a sling  load.  This  method 
requires  standard  sling  materials  and  is 
better-suited  to  short-range  trips.  The 
lighter  machine  fits  inside  the  UH-1, 
provided  the  skis  are  removed.  This 
allows  the  helicopter  to  fly  with  its 
doors  closed  (which  is  highly  recom- 
mended, especially  for  long-range 
flights).  The  ski  removal  takes  about  10 
minutes. 

The  northern  area  of  operations 
involves  tremendous  distances,  and 
aerial  reconnaissance  over  distances  of 
250  miles  or  more  may  not  provide  all 
of  the  information  commanders  need. 
The  aerial  transport  of  a snowmachine 
and  its  scout  team  to  a named  area  of 


interest  gives  a commander  many 
advantages.  He  can  have  observers  on 
the  ground  far  forward  to  provide  him 
with  accurate  intelligence.  The  team  is 
totally  self-sufficient  for  long  periods 
and  is  not  a resupply  concern. 

Some  Alaska  Army  National  Guard 
units  are  equipped  with  M113Als, 
which  are  also  useful  in  transporting 
snowmachines.  An  Ml  13  can  carry  two 
machines  on  top,  along  with  their 
teams’  equipment.  Once  the  teams  have 
been  deployed,  the  Ml  13  can  be  used  as 
a base  of  operations  or  communication 
between  the  teams  and  their  higher 
headquarters. 

These  teams  are  highly  mobile  and 
extremely  difficult  to  detect.  They  can 
conduct  their  missions  from  widely  sep- 
arated vantage  points.  The  white-paint- 
ed snowmachines  are  easy  to  conceal, 
and  they  are  reliable  under  the  most 
extreme  conditions. 

When  a machine  is  not  to  be  used  for 
several  hours,  the  driver  removes  the 
spark  plugs  and  the  drive  belt  (a  five- 
minute  operation)  and  keeps  them 
warm.  He  puts  the  spark  plugs  in  his 
pockets  and  the  drive  belt  in  his  sleep- 
ing bag  when  he  sleeps.  He  is  then 
assured  of  having  a machine  that  will 
start  later  and  run  at  temperatures  as 
low  as  55  degrees  below  zero. 

Communications  are  especially 
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important,  of  course,  for  teams  that 
have  been  inserted  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  For  short-range  missions,  a driv- 
er can  carry  a standard  FM  radio  on  his 
back.  Our  scout  teams  also  train  with 
AM  radios,  which  give  them  increased 
range.  The  teams  need  a basic  under- 
standing of  building  field  expedient 
antennas  and  tuning  AM  radios.  These 
radios  allow  our  battalion  headquarters 
in  Anchorage  to  speak  to  a company 
350  miles  away  in  Fairbanks. 

One  technique  for  maintaining  con- 
tact with  the  teams  is  to  have  scheduled 
report  times  several  times  a day  and  to 
require  continuous  radio  communica- 


tion only  when  enemy  contact  is  expect- 
ed. Satellite  communication  is  another 
option.  We  have  conducted  reconnais- 
sance and  counterreconnaissance  opera- 
tions for  eight  continuous  days  with 
teams  as  far  away  as  Nome  speaking  to 
our  main  command  post  in  Anchorage. 
(For  detailed  discussions  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  operating  in  cold  environ- 
ments, see  the  two-part  “Cold  Regions: 
Environmental  Influences  on  Military 
Operations by  Brigadier  General 
Peter  W.  Clegg  and  Colonel  Robert  H. 
Clegg,  INFANTRY,  July-August  and 
September-October  1992.) 

The  tactical  use  of  snowmachines  in 


northern  operations  allows  a commander 
great  flexibility.  He  can  insert  any  num- 
ber of  teams  on  a wide  variety  of  combat 
or  combat  support  missions.  He  can  keep 
reconnaissance  elements  on  the  ground 
and  communicate  with  them  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  The  reconnaissance  and 
security  they  provide  can  be  invaluable. 


Captain  Keith  W.  Richard  commands  a 
company  in  the  5th  Battalion,  197th 
Infantry  (Scout),  Alaska  Army  National 
Guard,  at  Fort  Richardson.  He  previously 
served  on  active  duty  in  the  4th  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry  in  Alaska.  He  is  a 1982  ROTC 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 


Ultralight  Aircraft 

A New  Tool  for  Airmobility 

MAJOR  JAMES  P.  STANTON 


In  1784,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  France,  witnessed 
the  fascinating  aerial  spectacle  of  men 
riding  in  air  balloons.  Thrilled  and  far- 
sighted, he  asked:  Where  is  the  prince 
who  can  afford  so  to  cover  his  country 
with  troops  for  its  defense.  . .that 
10,000  men,  descending  from  the 
clouds,  might  not.  . . do  an  infinite 
amount  of  mischief  before  a force  could 
be  brought  to  repel  them?  Thus, 
Franklin  astutely  envisioned  the  poten- 
tial for  airmobility. 

This  concept  was  developed  in  the 
waning  days  of  World  War  I,  exercised 
with  gliders  and  paratroops  in  World 
War  II,  and  refined  during  modem  wars 
of  insurgency  with  the  effective 
employment  of  the  helicopter.  In  our 
highly  technological  world  of  today,  we 
now  have  the  deceptively  simple,  seem- 
ingly anachronistic,  and  ultimately 
appropriate  aircraft  for  airmobility — 


ultralight  air  machines  made  of  alu- 
minum and  Dacron. 

I believe  that  the  U.S.  Army’s  contin- 
uing requirement  for  airmobile  troop 
insertion  on  the  battlefield  is  the  most 
significant  role  for  properly  configured 
ultralight  aircraft. 

Although  the  helicopter  has  proved 
effective  in  battle,  its  use  for  infantry 
mobility  is  not  without  limitations.  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  the  relative  vul- 
nerability of  the  helicopter’s  airframe 
required  complete  air  superiority  in  an 
operating  area.  Few  landing  zones  were 
available,  and  suppressing  enemy  activ- 
ity near  those  zones  seriously  drained  a 
unit’s  resources.  As  current  doctrine 
emphasizes,  the  use  of  helicopters  for 
airmobile  insertions  is  never  routine — 
conditions  must  be  right  and  comman- 
ders must  be  responsible  for  “meticu- 
lous planning”  to  hit  “exposed  or  assail- 
able flanks”  by  using  “concealed 


routes.”  In  addition,  helicopters  are 
extremely  costly  to  purchase,  operate, 
and  maintain;  their  crews  require  exten- 
sive training;  and  their  cargos  of  men 
and  equipment  are  priceless. 

Ultralight  aircraft  could  effectively 
transport  infantrymen  to  the  modern 
battlefield  while  avoiding  some  of  these 
limitations.  They  could  perform 
admirably  at  an  extremely  low  cost 
while  providing  for  combat  survivabili- 
ty. The  ultralight  certainly  has  a place 
above  the  modern  battlefield,  and  its 
capabilities  fit  the  requirements  of 
infantry  movement. 

The  development  of  lightweight, 
flexible  airfoils  in  the  1950s  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  sport  of  hang-gliding  in  the 
1970s.  The  airframes  that  were  devel- 
oped were  safe  and  efficient.  Then, 
innovative  hang-glider  enthusiasts — 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  perfect  wind — 
began  to  experiment  with  propulsion 
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using  chain-saw  motors,  and  soon  hun- 
dreds of  ultralight  designs  were  on  the 
international  market. 

These  aircraft  have  the  required  per- 
formance specifications,  could  be 
deployed  and  employed  effectively,  and 
could  be  designed  with  the  specific  mil- 
itary role  in  mind,  including  provisions 
for  battlefield  survivability  and  defense. 
(Both  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  pur- 
chased ultralights  for  military  use,  as 
have  some  Central  American  nations.) 

Numerous  designs  are  available 
around  the  world;  the  United  States 
alone  has  about  100  individual  designs. 
Off-the-shelf  models  have  the  following 
typical  performance  characteristics: 

• Speed  of  30  to  63  miles  per  hour. 

• Climb  rate  of  600  to  1,200  feet  per 
minute. 

• Takeoff  distance  of  100  feet. 

• Landing  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour. 

• Ceiling  of  10,000  to  21,000  feet. 

• Range  of  100  to  300  miles. 

• Service  weight  of  250  pounds. 

• Payload  of  250  pounds. 

One  successful  design  offers  two 
engines  with  excellent  performance, 
and  it  can  be  assembled  in  half  an  hour. 

Ultralight  aircraft  weigh  very  little; 
they  are  compact  and  wonderfully  air- 
transportable.  They  can  be  unpacked 
and  prepared  for  flight  in  minutes,  need 
little  space  for  takeoff,  and  carry  their 
payload  for  impressive  distances.  In 
addition,  they  have  the  benefit  of  struc- 
tural strength,  which  allows  for  gust 
encounters,  rough  handling,  and  defen- 
sive maneuvering  against  surface-to-air 
threats. 

To  add  to  this  system’s  potential,  a 
battalion  equipped  with  ultralights 
should  have  all  the  capability  and  sup- 
port of  a normal  airmobile  battalion, 
including  the  full  complement  of  airmo- 
bile companies.  But  when  conditions 
show  that  the  insertion  task  could  be 
done  effectively  with  ultralights,  the 
unit’s  helicopter  resources  could  then 
be  reserved  for  heavier  logistic  support 
(transporting  light  artillery  and  combat 
engineers,  for  example),  threat  suppres- 
sion, resupply,  and  air  evacuation  if  the 
need  arose. 

Ultralight-trained  soldiers  could 
unpack,  service,  and  employ  their  own 


aircraft;  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
cadre  of  pilots  with  expensive  training. 
In  fact,  experience  in  sport  ultralight 
flight  training  shows  that  airmobile 
infantry  troops  could  become  expert 
ultralight  combat  pilots  after  training 
measured  in  days  and  weeks  instead  of 
months  and  years. 

Other  characteristics  are  also  encour- 
aging: Because  of  the  short  takeoff  dis- 
tances required,  large  numbers  of  ultra- 
lights could  get  into  the  air  quickly. 
They  could  be  flown  extremely  low — 
skimming  the  tree  tops,  free  from 
enemy  observation — and  they  would  be 
nearly  invisible  on  a radar  screen.  (If 
their  tubing  could  be  made  of  carbon  or 
boron  fiber,  they  would  hardly  show  up 
on  radar  at  all.) 

NIGHT  OPERATIONS 

Night  employment  would  be  possible 
with  night  vision  goggles,  and  the 
infantry  pilots  could  maintain  forma- 
tion, even  with  minimal  moonlight. 
With  on-board  helmet-mounted  radios, 
the  commander  could  avoid  threats  and 
select  new  landing  zones  if  the  tactical 
situation  changed. 

The  design  and  weight  of  the  ultra- 
light offer  a potential  benefit  that  even  a 
vertical-takeoff-and-landing  helicopter 
could  not  match.  For  night  operations, 
or  when  landing  on  inhospitable  terrain, 
the  ultralight  has  another  fascinating 
feature:  It  incorporates  an  airframe- 
mounted  ballistic  parachute  recovery 
system,  which  is  used  extensively  by 
sport  ultralight  enthusiasts  today.  If  an 
ultralight  cannot  land  in  the  convention- 
al manner,  the  pilot  stops  his  engines, 
deploys  his  ballistic  parachute,  and 
descends  safely  from  altitudes  as  low  as 
150  feet  above  the  ground.  Infantrymen 
could  arrive  on  the  ground  with  both 
their  combat  gear  and  their  air-machine 
intact. 

The  survivability  and  effectiveness  of 
a military  ultralight  on  the  modem  bat- 
tlefield could  be  further  improved. 
Crew  members  could  be  fitted  with 
Kevlar  body  protection,  such  as  the 
Army’s  current  personal  armor  system, 
ground  troops  (PASGT),  which 


includes  protective  vests  and  helmets. 
Ballistic  fabric  shields  could  protect  the 
pilot’s  seat  and  the  aircraft’s  power 
plant.  Simple  chaff  and  flare  dispensers 
could  offer  further  protection.  Exhaust 
noise  and  infrared  mufflers  are  also 
plausible.  Finally,  simple  avionics 
could  help  with  weather  penetration  and 
night  assault  while  theater-specific 
camouflage  could  be  sprayed  on  during 
the  pre-strike  assembly  stage. 

All  told,  these  modifications  could 
aid  in  the  employment  and  survivability 
of  ultralights  in  modem  threat  environ- 
ments. Ultralight  aircraft  have  the  per- 
formance, ease  of  employment,  and  sur- 
vivability to  merit  serious  consideration 
by  Army  tacticians  for  airmobile  inser- 
tions. This  concept  offers  considerable 
promise  for  mission  accomplishment 
and  great  cost  savings. 

Off-the-shelf  sport  ultralights  are 
inexpensive,  compared  to  other  aircraft. 
For  $10,000,  a buyer  could  obtain  a 
top-of-the-line  ultralight  machine. 
Military  modifications  would  drive  this 
price  up,  of  course;  it  might  even  dou- 
ble or  triple.  But  this  price  would  still 
be  low,  compared  to  that  of  a military 
helicopter. 

A commander  might  even  be  able  to 
consider  an  ultralight  disposable.  If  the 
threat  or  the  terrain  dictated  a one-way 
mission,  he  could  make  this  decision 
without  a great  deal  of  anxiety,  provid- 
ed the  tactical  situation  allowed  the 
resupply,  reinforcement,  or  evacuation 
of  the  inserted  troops  by  the  helicopters 
reserved  for  these  tasks.  The  comman- 
der, by  not  exposing  valuable  heli- 
copters and  crews  to  the  threats  of  the 
initial  battlefield  assault,  would  thus 
preserve  these  resources  while  effec- 
tively inserting  a light,  mobile  ground 
force. 

In  addition,  airmobile  infantrymen 
could  be  trained  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively to  fly  and  use  ultralights.  The 
small  gasoline  engines  use  little  fuel; 
the  airframes  are  sturdy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  punishment  of  training  flights; 
and  few  flight  hours  are  required  for 
pilots  to  attain  and  retain  proficiency. 
Ultralight  flight  training  for  soldiers 
would  require  little  airspace  or  runway 
surface.  Planners  therefore  would  not 
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need  to  worry  about  providing  range 
space  or  shutting  down  conventional 
airfield  traffic  during  ultralight  training 
periods. 

Finally,  combat-configured  ultralight 
machines  could  be  pre-packaged  for  air 
transport  and  stored  for  long  periods. 
Hundreds  of  ultralights  would  weigh  lit- 
tle and  could  fit  in  the  cargo  hold  of  any 
transport  aircraft.  Considering  their 
effectiveness  in  performing  the  air 
insertion  role,  ultralights  have  immense 
potential  for  cost  saving.  Even  if 
deployed  in  theater,  this  packaged  asset 
would  not  actually  be  used  unless  the 
tactical  situation  called  for  it. 

An  Army  study  of  this  potential 
should  be  conducted  with  the  assistance 


of  logistic  planners,  ultralight  manufac- 
turers, and  the  producers  of  associated 
military  hardware  and  support  equip- 
ment. Only  then  could  we  measure  the 
true  cost-saving  potential  of  using  ultra- 
lights in  a tactical  scenario. 

That  the  infantry  requires  mobility  is 
a vital  truth  of  combat  today,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  past.  Army  doctrine  fully 
embraces  this  idea  and  incorporates  the 
technology  of  the  helicopter  to  do  it 
well.  Ultralight  aircraft  could  also  meet 
the  need  for  infantry  mobility  and  could 
do  the  job  at  a much  lower  cost. 

It  is  time  for  Army  tacticians  and 
analysts  to  examine  these  cost  savings 
and  to  decide  on  the  best  employment 
plans.  It  is  plain  to  see,  however,  that 


these  savings  could  be  substantial  and 
that  ultralights  could  be  used  success- 
fully for  the  insertion  task. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  to  examine 
and  adopt  airmobile  insertion  by  ultra- 
light. Ben  Franklin  would  expect  no 
less. 


Major  James  P.  Stanton,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
has  served  in  numerous  Air  Force  assign- 
ment, which  included  flying  combat  mis- 
sions during  Operation  DESERT  STORM  in 
1991.  He  completed  airborne  training  at 
Fort  Benning  and,  more  recently,  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  He  is  a 1977 
ROTC  graduate  of  Manhattan  College  in 
New  York. 


Direct  Effective  Fire  Line 

MAJOR  THOMAS  J.  MANGAN  III 


As  a result  of  the  1991  Gulf  War,  the 
role  of  air  power  has  gained  new  fol- 
lowers and  has  expanded  rapidly  in 
operational  planning.  As  the  Air  Force 
champions  the  causes  of  air  interdic- 
tion, counter-air  operations,  and  new 
technology,  however,  the  role  of  close 
air  support  (CAS)  is  seldom  mentioned. 

CAS  is  important  to  the  success  of 
ground  campaigns  and  battles,  and  it 
may  take  on  even  greater  importance 
after  the  Army’s  planned  force  reduc- 
tions. In  future  contingency  operations, 
we  may  have  more  Air  Force  assets 
than  ground  forces  in  place  when  hostil- 
ities begin,  because  the  early-deploying 
ground  forces  will  need  more  battlefield 
air  interdiction  (BAI)  and  close  air  sup- 
port to  hold  off  the  enemy  until  addi- 
tional ground  combat  power  can  be 
brought  to  bear. 

With  our  new  technological 
advances,  more  accurate  and  lethal 


weapons,  and  better  means  of  target 
acquisition,  the  way  we  see  and  fight 
the  battle  is  changing.  Support  for  the 
maneuver  force  may  no  longer  only 
take  the  form  of  low  and  slow  CAS  air- 
craft flying  overhead.  Instead,  it  may 
take  the  form  of  a combination  of  bat- 
tlefield effects  close  to  our  own  troops. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  the  ground  forces 
need  to  re-examine  the  application  of 
CAS.  While  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  the  past  are  still  valid,  we  can 
improve  the  way  CAS  is  planned  and 
executed.  One  recommendation  for 
integrating  CAS  into  the  direct-fire  bat- 
tle is  to  use  what  I call  the  direct  effec- 
tive fire  line  (DEFL). 

The  DEFL  is  a conceptual  planning 
line  on  the  near  side  of  which  effective 
direct  and  indirect  fires  are  employed 
against  enemy  forces.  The  DEFL  is 
defined  by  the  limit — forward  of  the 
forward  line  of  own  troops  (FLOT) — to 


which  direct  fires  can  effectively 
destroy  the  enemy  with  a high  percent- 
age of  first  engagement  kills. 
Additionally,  observed  and  controlled 
indirect  fires  (directed  fires)  can  be 
rapidly  and  effectively  adjusted 
between  the  DEFL  and  the  FLOT 
where  they  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  successful  direct-fire  battle. 

The  DEFL  concept  grew  out  of  my 
experience  at  the  National  Training 
Center  (NTC)  and  developed  further 
after  I discussed  the  use  of  CAS  with 
veteran  DESERT  STORM  A- 10  pilots, 
air  support  operations  center  officers, 
air  liaison  officers,  ground  liaison  offi- 
cers, and  ground  battle  participants. 
The  DEFL  reflects  one  aspect  of  the 
way  air  power  was  successfully  used  in 
DESERT  STORM  and  the  way  its 
employment  can  be  improved  in  future 
conflicts. 

Too  often  at  the  NTC,  the  appearance 
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Figure  2. 


of  CAS  aircraft  either  closed  down 
essential  direct  and  indirect  fires  or 
shifted  them  from  the  battle  in  progress. 
As  a result,  the  force  in  training  had 
fewer  fire  and  maneuver  opportunities 
and  therefore  incurred  friendly  losses, 
while  the  enemy  enjoyed  a respite  from 
both  direct  and  indirect  fire. 

Since  direct  and  directed  fires 
between  the  FLOT  and  the  DEFL  are 
effective  against  the  enemy,  it  is  coun- 
terproductive to  stop  ground  force  fires 
for  the  insertion  of  CAS  aircraft. 
Whether  in  a single  pass  or  multiple 
attacks,  CAS  aircraft  (most  likely  the  F- 
16  in  the  future)  cannot  usually  deliver 
greater  destructive  power  than  the 
engaged  ground  force. 

In  principle  then,  fixed-wing  aircraft 
are  best  employed  beyond  the  DEFL 
where  they  can  concentrate  their  power 
against  enemy  formations  that  are  not 
yet  decisively  engaged  by  ground 
forces.  This  will  have  the  double 
advantage  of  allowing  the  Air  Force 
greater  flexibility  in  tactics  while  con- 
centrating air  power  on  the  enemy’s 
second  echelons  or  reserves. 
Concentrated  attacks  against  second- 
echelon  forces  will  help  maintain  favor- 
able force  ratios  at  the  FLOT  for  the 
direct-fire,  or  directed-fire,  battle  and 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  air-to- 
ground  fratricide. 

The  DEFL  delineates  an  area  forward 
of  the  FLOT — that  is,  between  the 
FLOT  and  the  DEFL — within  which 
fixed-wing  aircraft  are  not  normally 
used  in  the  CAS  role.  CAS  is  used 
within  this  area  only  when  the  situation 
is  critical,  when  its  use  can  be  decisive, 
or  to  engage  targets  in  dead  space  that 
cannot  be  engaged  by  direct  and  indi- 
rect fires. 

The  distance  between  the  FLOT  and 
the  DEFL  is  determined  either  by  ter- 
rain restrictions  or  by  the  maximum 
effective  ranges  of  the  killing  weapons, 
whichever  is  shorter  (Figures  1 and  2). 
For  light  units,  the  distance  between 
FLOT  and  DEFL  will  be  much  short- 
er— approximately  1,000  meters. 
Inherent  in  this  concept  is  the  under- 
standing that  direct  and  indirect  fires 
can  normally  destroy  targets  inside  the 
DEFL  area  more  quickly  and  effectively 


than  CAS  aircraft  can.  When  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  are  allowed  inside  the 
DEFL,  both  direct  and  directed  fires 
may  have  to  be  shifted  or  canceled  to 
permit  execution  of  the  air  strike. 


The  DEFL  is  a conceptual  planning 
line,  not  a-  new  control  measure  or  a 
phase  line;  it  does  not  adversely  affect 
existing  control  measures  or  such  plan- 
ning tools  as  engagement  areas.  The 
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DEFL  serves  to  delineate  the  area  in 
which  fixed-wing  aircraft  can  be  used 
to  best  advantage  without  the  loss  of 
massed  direct  or  directed  fires  on  the 
enemy.  It  is  permissive  in  that  it  does 
not  restrict  commanders  from  using 
ground  or  air  power  in  any  manner.  Its 
function  is  to  help  the  planner  prepare 
his  battle  as  it  pertains  to  the  use  of  air 
forces. 

The  DEFL  concept  also  supports 
AirLand  Battle  as  a technique  for 
applying  the  tenets  of  depth  and  syn- 
chronization. It  supports  depth  by 
allowing  battalion  and  brigade  planners 
to  look  deeper  into  the  enemy’s  forma- 
tion for  the  use  of — and  the  effects  of — 
close  air  support.  It  supports  synchro- 
nization by  dividing  the  battlefield  into 
workable  and  complementary  areas  for 
the  air  and  ground  forces.  Fixed-wing 
aircraft  and  ground  forces  can  then 
operate  simultaneously  rather  than 
sequentially  against  a larger  force  and 
destroy  the  enemy  in  depth  before  he 
can  mass  or  pose  a critical  threat. 

Depth  is  defined  as  the  extension  of 
operations  in  space,  time,  and 
resources;  momentum  in  the  attack  and 
elasticity  in  the  defense  derive  from 
depth.  Momentum  in  the  attack  is 
achieved  and  maintained  when  the 
enemy’s  committed  forces  are  ade- 
quately fixed,  and  his  uncommitted 
forces  are  interdicted  or  otherwise  pre- 
vented from  interfering.  Elasticity  in 
the  defense  is  achieved  and  maintained 
when  uncommitted  enemy  forces  are 
delayed  or  prevented  from  interfering 
with  the  defense  of  forward  deployed  or 
counterattack  forces. 

Enemy  forces  beyond  the  DEFL  are 
not  likely  to  be  decisively  engaged 
while  those  within  the  DEFL  are. 
Hence,  forces  beyond  the  DEFL  consti- 
tute a de  facto  depth  or  second-echelon 
force  with  immediate  availability  to  the 
enemy  commander.  Applying  CAS 
beyond  the  DEFL,  whether  in  the  attack 
or  the  defense,  adds  depth  to  the 
engagement  by  preventing  uncommit- 
ted enemy  forces  from  interfering  with 
the  friendly  unit’s  scheme  of  maneuver. 
Since  the  enemy’s  immediately  avail- 
able “depth”  forces  (those  just  outside 
the  DEFL)  are  being  destroyed  at  the 


same  time  as  those  in  the  decisive 
engagement  (inside  the  DEFL),  the  syn- 
chronization of  the  weapons’  effects  is 
achieved. 

Synchronization  is  defined  as  the 
arrangement  of  battlefield  activities  in 
time,  space,  and  purpose  to  produce 
maximum  relative  combat  power  at  the 
decisive  point.  Synchronization  is  both 
a process  and  a result.  Activities  are 
considered  synchronized  if  their  com- 
bined effects  are  felt  at  the  decisive 
time  and  place. 

By  using  the  DEFL  as  a planning 
tool,  leaders  achieve  the  synchroniza- 
tion of  both  the  process  and  the  result  of 
an  engagement.  The  enemy  force  strad- 
dling the  DEFL  finds  its  units  in  the 
first  and  second  echelons  being  engaged 
simultaneously  (Figure  3).  While  the 
enemy’s  first-echelon  forces  are 
destroyed  in  the  direct-fire  battle,  the 
elements  of  the  second  echelon  are 
destroyed  by  close  air  support.  The  sur- 
viving elements  of  the  second-echelon 
force  then  cross  the  DEFL  and  pass 


directly  into  the  decisive  direct-fire  bat- 
tle. In  effect,  the  second-echelon  force 
is  attacked  sequentially  and  in  depth, 
while  the  entire  enemy  force  is  attacked 
simultaneously  throughout  its  depth. 

The  following  scenario  will  serve  as 
an  example: 

As  part  of  a larger  attacking  force,  a 
friendly  battalion  encounters  a well 
dug-in  enemy  defense.  During  the 
ensuing  battle,  the  enemy  is  steadily 
and  systematically  destroyed  by  our 
weapon  stand-off  capabilities.  While 
the  battalion  engages  targets  within  the 
DEFL,  an  enemy  counterattack  force,  a 
tank  battalion  plus,  is  assembling 
beyond  direct-fire  range.  Although 
CAS  aircraft  are  available,  their  over- 
flight of  the  direct-fire  battle  area 
would  reduce  the  rate  of  target  destruc- 
tion and  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
to  maneuver  within  his  own  effective 
fire  range. 

Planning  for  CAS  beyond  the  DEFL, 
the  commander  requests  attack  heli- 
copters and  organizes  a division-level 


Figure  3. 
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deep  joint  air-attack  team  (JAAT).  The 
attack  helicopters  maneuver  under  the 
suppression  of  enemy  air  defense 
(SEAD)  provided  by  the  artillery  and 
destroy  the  air  defenses  of  the  counter- 
attack force.  While  the  helicopters  are 
re-positioning  for  a renewed  attack,  the 
CAS  aircraft  begin  to  destroy  the  armor 
unit.  Working  together,  the  deep  JAAT 
operation  destroys  more  than  34 
armored  vehicles  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

During  the  entire  deep  JAAT  opera- 
tion, the  ground  maneuver  battalion  was 
able  to  maintain  direct  and  indirect  fires 
on  the  dug-in  enemy  short  of  the  DEFL, 
except  for  one  company  that  briefly 
shifted  fires  during  aircraft  ingress  and 
egress.  If  the  available  CAS  had  been 
used  inside  the  DEFL,  the  enemy  coun- 
terattack force  may  have  had  a chance 
to  influence  the  battle  adversely,  while 
the  CAS  may  have  achieved  limited 
results  against  the  dug-in  enemy.  By 
projecting  their  support  beyond  the 
DEFL,  CAS  aircraft  had  more  freedom 
of  maneuver  were  not  under  pressure  to 
leave  the  area  so  the  ground  units  could 
resume  fire,  and  played  a key  role  in 
defeating  the  enemy  force  as  a whole. 

In  applying  the  DEFL  concept,  CAS 
is  used  to  destroy  targets  that  cannot 
readily  be  engaged  by  direct  or  indirect 
fires,  and  to  help  maintain  a favorable 
force  ratio  at  the  FLOT  for  the  direct- 
fire  battle. 

CAS  within  the  DEFL  is  still  possi- 
ble, however,  if  one  of  the  three  criteria 
for  its  use  can  be  identified — the  situa- 
tion is  critical,  the  use  of  CAS  inside  the 
DEFL  will  be  decisive,  or  stand-off 
weapons  can  still  be  used  from  behind 
the  FLOT.  Instead  of  automatically 
requesting  CAS,  the  commander  of  the 
engaged  ground  force  must  first  decide 
whether  the  use  of  CAS  inside  the 
DEFL  will  contribute  to  his  battle,  or  if 
he  can  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
with  direct  and  indirect  fires. 

In  the  first  case,  recognizing  that 
favorable  force  ratios  at  the  FLOT  may 
not  always  be  attainable,  CAS  within 
the  DEFL  may  be  required  to  remedy  a 
critical  situation  for  the  ground  forces. 
For  example,  an  impending  armor 
breakthrough  in  a defended  sector  may 
require  CAS  as  a remedy  for  the  loss  of 


Figure  5. 
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massed  antitank  fires,  or  for  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  these  fires.  In  this  case, 
the  application  of  air  power  contributes 
to  the  direct-fire  battle  instead  of 
detracting  from  it. 

In  the  second  case,  the  direct-fire  or 
indirect-fire  battle  may  be  going  well, 
and  the  opportunity  to  defeat  the  enemy 
decisively  is  at  hand,  but  the  ground 
forces  lack  the  firepower  or  mobility  to 
do  so.  CAS  may  then  be  used  within 
the  DEFL.  As  an  example,  an  attacking 
enemy  may  have  suffered  attrition  with- 
in an  engagement  area  but  has  not  yet 
been  defeated.  In  order  to  counter  the 
enemy’s  maneuver,  the  friendly  force 
may  need  to  re-position  for  a counterat- 
tack. During  the  period  of  re-position- 
ing, CAS  can  be  concentrated  in  the 
area  of  reduced  direct  fires  to  cover  the 
move  and  contribute  to  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  CAS  can  also  be 
used  inside  the  DEFL  to  attack  targets 
in  dead  space  that  cannot  be  attacked 
effectively  by  the  available  direct  or 
indirect  fires.  In  both  instances,  the  use 
of  CAS  aircraft  within  the  DEFL  con- 
tributes to  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
enemy  in  the  direct-fire  battle  by  afford- 
ing ground  forces  the  opportunity  to 
employ  direct  and  directed  fires  more 
effectively. 

In  the  third  case — with  ever-increas- 
ing stand-off  capabilities  of  such 
weapons  as  the  Maverick  missile,  low- 
level  laser  guided  bombs,  and  automat- 
ed target  hand-off  systems — it  is 
increasingly  possible  for  CAS  aircraft  to 
launch  ordnance  from  behind  the 
FLOT.  Such  attacks  will  require  greater 
coordination  from  ground  forces  in 
identifying  the  target.  But  the  benefits 
could  be  greater  survivability  for  the 


aircraft  and  sustained  direct  fires  during 
the  decisive  engagement. 

CAS  from  behind  the  FLOT  would 
probably  result  in  a partial  or  total  shift 
of  indirect  fires,  but  it  would  not  require 
that  all  direct  fires  stop  at  the  same 
time.  In  all  cases  of  CAS  within  the 
DEFL,  such  factors  as  target  identity, 
target  obscuration,  and  masking  fires 
must  be  considered.  These  factors  are 
less  important  when  CAS  is  employed 
beyond  the  DEFL. 

The  DEFL  itself  is  flexible,  depend- 
ing on  the  weapon  characteristics  and 
the  terrain.  An  example  of  the  way  it 
aids  in  CAS  planning  is  demonstrated  in 
the  following  attack  scenario: 

The  attacking  battalion  DEFL 
extends  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  ter- 
rain and  includes  the  forward  enemy 
positions  (Figure  4).  Enemy  forces  on 
the  reverse  slope  cannot  yet  be 
engaged,  but  they  offer  excellent  CAS 
opportunities  without  limiting  the 
attacking  unit’s  use  of  artillery  inside 
the  DEFL  and  in  support  of  its  first 
assault. 

Dismounted  infantry  and  the  accompa- 
nying forward  observers  establish  far-side 
security  for  the  breach  teams  and  can  now 
place  observed  fires  on  the  enemy  pla- 
toons in  the  second  echelon  (Figure  5). 
The  enemy  vehicles  directly  behind  the 
obstacle  are  within  the  DEFL  and  would 
not  normally  be  a CAS  target.  If  the  tar- 
get can  be  destroyed  by  Dragon  fires  or 
artillery  directed  from  the  security  forces, 
CAS  should  focus  on  the  second  echelon 
tank  platoon;  if  the  targets  are  in  defilade 
and  cannot  be  engaged  by  direct  or 
directed  fires,  CAS  may  be  used  to  destroy 
them.  In  the  latter  case,  the  use  of  CAS 
inside  the  DEFL  is  decisive  to  the  out- 


come of  the  battle.  Once  the  targets  are 
destroyed,  CAS  is  refocused  on  the  targets 
beyond  the  DEFL. 

In  pushing  air  support  outside  the 
direct-fire  battle  area — that  is,  beyond 
the  DEFL — CAS  aircraft  find  their  most 
favorable  operating  area  beginning  any- 
where from  four  to  six  kilometers  from 
the  FLOT.  It  may  be  no  coincidence 
that  air  power,  whether  fixed-wing  or 
rotary,  finds  this  depth  a place  in  which 
to  begin  the  final  and  decisive  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy.  The  use  of  the 
DEFL  lends  itself  to  planning  deep 
JAAT  as  a norm.  Consequently,  deep 
CAS  and  deep  JAAT  will  require  better 
and  more  frequent  joint  SEAD  to 
improve  the  survivability  and  effective- 
ness of  the  aircraft. 

The  direct  effective  fire  line  concept 
is  a convenient  tool  for  planning  CAS. 
It  does  not  limit  the  options  for  CAS  but 
improves  the  effects  by  helping  produce 
depth  and  synchronization  at  battalion 
and  brigade  level. 

The  products  and  the  process  of 
AirLand  Battle  begin  in  the  planning 
stage.  The  DEFL  concept  helps  divide 
target  group  responsibility  in  time  and 
space  between  the  air  and  ground 
forces,  establishes  criteria  for  CAS 
within  the  direct-fire  battle  area,  and 
gives  air  forces  a wider  range  of  options 
in  flying  close  air  support. 

Major  Thomas  J.  Mangan  III  served  as 
plans  officer  on  a North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  central  region  allied 
air  force  staff  and  is  now  a brigade  S-1  in 
the  1st  Armored  Division  in  Germany.  He 
previously  commanded  a company  and 
served  as  S-3  Air  in  the  2d  Battalion,  7th 
Infantry,  at  Fort  Stewart.  He  is  a 1980 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 
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MECHANIZED  INFANTRY  SNIPERS 


The  use  of  snipers  in  mechanized  infantry  units  has  been 
inhibited  by  several  factors — unstructured,  incomplete  train- 
ing; a lack  of  specific  methods  of  employment;  and  a mis- 
conception that  snipers  are  not  useful  enough. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  useful  information  on  the 
organization  of  mechanized  snipers;  their  requirements  for 
centralized  training;  and  Training  Circular  (TC)  23-14, 
Sniper  Training  and  Employment,  does  not  deal  in  depth 
with  the  employment  of  mechanized  snipers. 

As  a sniper-qualified  officer  with  a good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  mechanized  operations  at  platoon  and  company  lev- 
els, I believe  I can  shed  some  light  on  the  need  for  snipers  in 
a mechanized  battalion  and,  more  important,  the  way  a bat- 
talion should  organize,  train,  and  employ  its  snipers.  These 
measures,  competently  carried  out,  will  improve  upon  the 
rifle  company’s  capabilities  and  also  increase  its  ability  to 
support  its  dismounted  infantrymen. 

The  primary  mission  of  any  sniper  team — including  a 
mechanized  sniper  team — is  to  deliver  long-range  precision 
fire  on  key  personnel  and  targets.  But  the  battleground  on 
which  a mechanized  sniper  team  operates — a battleground 
with  armor  protection,  heavy  and  rapid  firepower,  a fast 
operational  tempo,  and  long  distances — is  indeed  different. 
In  such  conditions  as  these,  the  effectiveness  of  a dismount- 


ed, antipersonnel  weapon  with  a slow  rate  of  fire  may  seem 
to  be  of  little  use. 

Add  a lack  of  clear  doctrine  for  selecting,  training,  and 
employing  mechanized  snipers,  and  the  sniper  rifle  is  apt  to 
become  a permanent  fixture  inside  the  company  arms  room. 

Although  these  problems  appear  to  be  substantial,  they 
must  not  deter  a mechanized  battalion  from  training  its 
snipers.  A sniper  team  offers  a company  commander  capa- 
bilities that  are  not  available  with  any  other  weapon  system: 

• The  sniper  team  can  support  dismounted  infantry  in  situ- 
ations where  the  Bradley  infantry  fighting  vehicle  (BIFV)  is 
either  ineffective  or  inappropriate.  This  is  done  with  accu- 
rate rifle  fire  at  ranges  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  soldiers’ 
standard  issue  weapon. 

• The  sniper  team  is  patient  and  stealthy  and  can  strike 
without  being  compromised. 

• The  team  can  selectively  destroy  key  targets  with  no  col- 
lateral damage. 

• Snipers  are  a hip-pocket  intelligence  source  and  a dedi- 
cated counterreconnaissance  force. 

• The  sniper  team  remains  the  only  truly  effective  counter- 
measure against  trained  enemy  snipers. 

• The  mere  presence  of  snipers  has  an  immeasurable  psy- 
chological effect  upon  the  enemy. 
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The  organization  of  the  sniper  teams  in  a mechanized 
infantry  battalion  differs  significantly  from  the  light  battalion 
organizations.  In  its  present  form,  this  organization  has  been 
a doctrinal  hindrance  from  the  beginning. 

A light  battalion  has  a sniper  squad  in  the  scout  platoon, 
with  a staff  sergeant— a school-trained  sniper — as  squad 
leader,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  sniper  training.  Due  to  their 
organization,  light  snipers  are  primarily  a centralized  battal- 
ion asset  that  has  a close  working  relationship  with  the  S-2. 
The  battalion  has  enough  training  experience  and  intelli- 
gence information  to  decide  where  a sniper  team  is  best  used. 

For  example,  snipers  can  be  attached  to  a company,  on  a 
screen  line  with  the  scouts,  or  on  a specialized  mission  such  as 
an  infiltration  to  reduce  a high-priority  target.  In  turn,  when 
the  snipers  are  not  being  used  in  a sniping  role,  they  are  fully 
trained  scouts  and  act  in  this  capacity  as  additional  eyes  for 
the  S-2.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  feels  so  strongly  about  this 
dual  capability  that  its  snipers  are  officially  labeled 
scout! snipers.  This  organization  of  centralized  training  and 
employment  has  been  popular  for  the  snipers  of  most  nations 
for  the  past  80  years.  Its  superiority  almost  guarantees  that  it 
will  remain  the  organization  of  choice  for  years  to  come. 

As  opposed  to  the  light  infantry  battalion,  the  mechanized 
battalion  has  one  sniper  team  assigned  to  each  of  its  four  rifle 
companies.  Although  this  organization  is  designed  to  give 
each  company  its  own  sniper  team — something  that  even 
light  battalions  do  not  enjoy — there  are  no  dedicated  slots  in 
the  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOEs)  to  accom- 
modate the  existing  rifles,  and  the  companies  rarely  have  the 
knowledge  or  the  assets  to  ensure  that  these  snipers  receive 
competent  training. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  ensure  that  the  snipers  in  mecha- 
nized infantry  battalions  are  as  well  trained  as  those  in  light 
battalions.  This  challenge  cannot  be  met  unless  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  centralized  training,  and  centralized 
training  cannot  be  done  without  competent,  trained  leaders 
who  understand  snipers  and  their  employment. 

In  a situation  that  is  not  well-defined  by  doctrine,  snipers 
use  the  phrase  “common  sense  and  imagination”  to  govern 
their  training  and  employment.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
dedicated  snipers  be  trained  by  knowledgeable  leaders  to 
become  competent  in  the  art  of  sniping;  and  imagination  is 
required  to  accomplish  this  task  within  the  modified  TOE  of 
the  mechanized  infantry  battalion. 

If  a training  plan  is  to  work,  a mechanized  battalion  must 
adhere  to  these  four  imperatives: 

• The  battalion  must  be  committed  to  training  competent 
snipers  and  also  to  providing  funds  for  the  snipers’  supplies 
and  equipment. 

• Each  company  must  select  qualified  and  retainable  per- 
sonnel (see  requirements  in  TC  23-14)  to  fill  the  two  sniper- 
team  positions  for  no  less  than  one  year.  These  two  soldiers 
must  then  be  assigned  to  the  same  team  in  the  same  platoon. 

• At  least  one  student  billet  per  battalion  must  be  guaran- 
teed at  the  U.S.  Army  Sniper  School  at  Fort  Benning. 

• Army  Marksmanship  Unit  (AMU)  instructors  must  be 


scheduled  to  teach  these  soldiers  basic  and  advanced  marks- 
manship with  the  M24  sniper  weapon  system.  If  all  four  of 
these  imperatives  are  met,  the  training  plan  can  proceed  with 
ease. 

Where  do  these  snipers  come  from? 

Under  the  current  mechanized  infantry  organization,  in 
each  rifle  company,  two  enlisted  soldiers  are  “dual-hatted”  as 
snipers  within  a rifle  squad.  This  has  superseded  the  former 
organization,  which  placed  the  sniper  team  in  the  company 
headquarters  platoon.  It  is  a logical  step  forward,  as  the 
mechanized  company  headquarters  platoon  was  not  capable 
of  sustaining  sniper  training.  More  often  than  not,  a dedicat- 
ed sniper  team  in  a headquarters  platoon  assumed  additional, 
and  eventually  permanent,  duties  as  wheeled  vehicle  drivers 
or  assistant  training  and  supply  NCOs.  Unfortunately,  these 
additional  jobs  always  seemed  to  assume  more  importance 
than  sniper  training. 

Although  “dual-hatting”  within  a platoon  solves  the  for- 
mer problems,  it  often  produces  a soldier  who  is  “jack  of  all 
trades,  master  of  none.”  If  the  company  is  to  have  competent 
snipers,  therefore,  these  soldiers  must  be  dedicated  snipers 
who  are  trained  in  all  aspects  of  platoon  and  company  opera- 
tions. 

The  two  soldiers  to  form  the  sniper  team  must  be  chosen 
for  their  competence  and  maturity  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
their  availability  or  the  position  they  presently  occupy.  No 
matter  how  the  team  is  arranged,  it  should  be  organic  to  a 
platoon.  In  this  way,  the  sniper  team  sustains  its  basic 
infantry  skills  during  platoon  training  and  is  not  assigned 
duties  that  detract  from  that  training.  Additionally,  the  pla- 
toon becomes  familiar  with  sniper  operations  and  incorpo- 
rates the  team  into  its  tactical  SOP. 

To  become  proficient  at  their  art,  however,  the  snipers 
must  have  capable,  knowledgeable,  and  motivated  leaders. 
The  leadership  for  the  sniper  training  program  is  based  on 
the  concept  of  a master  sniper  and  a sniper  employment  offi- 
cer. These  two  leaders  form  the  heart  of  the  battalion  sniper 
training  program,  but  they  are  strictly  trainers.  They  are  not 
necessarily  required  to  participate  as  snipers  during  any  type 
of  field  exercise  other  than  training  events  that  specifically 
involve  snipers. 

This  system  provides  centralized  training  by  knowledgeable 
leaders  within  the  framework  of  normal  battalion  operations. 
The  training  of  snipers  concurrently  with  field  operations  will 
complement — not  detract  from — scheduled  training. 

Leaders  responsible  for  sniper  training  should  be  selected 
from  the  S-3  and  S-2  sections.  Involving  the  S-3  section 
helps  remind  the  battalion  to  integrate  the  snipers  into  com- 
pany operations,  and  the  S-2  section  provides  expert  instruc- 
tion on  the  snipers’  secondary  mission  of  collecting  battle- 
field information. 

The  master  sniper  is  in  charge  of  both  field  training  and 
marksmanship  training  for  all  the  snipers  in  the  battalion.  He 
trains  the  snipers  to  advise  their  leaders  on  their  proper 
employment.  He  must  attend  the  U.S.  Army  Sniper  School 
and  observe  the  AMU  training  of  his  battalion’s  snipers. 
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Marksmanship  training  provides  a good  basis  for  the  soldiers  selected  as  snipers. 


The  ideal  choice  for  the  master  sniper  position  is  the  assis- 
tant operations  sergeant,  in  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  or 
sergeant  first  class.  If  the  assistant  operations  sergeant  is  not 
available,  any  mature  and  capable  operations  sergeant  can  be 
chosen.  (One  word  of  warning:  The  Army  Sniper  School  is 
tough,  and  soldiers  who  do  not  have  previous  sniper  experi- 
ence often  fail.  To  succeed,  the  prospective  master  sniper 
must  have  a strong  desire  to  complete  the  course  and  be 
physically  fit  and  proficient  in  all  the  basic  soldier  skills.) 

The  sniper  employment  officer  is  primarily  responsible 
for  training  and  advising  the  company  commanders  and  pla- 
toon leaders  in  the  proper  employment  of  their  sniper  teams. 
He  is  responsible  for  training  snipers  in  enemy  recognition, 
enemy  and  friendly  tactics,  and  intelligence  gathering. 
Finally,  he  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  use  of  all 
range  facilities  and  training  areas  as  well  as  any  logistical 
requirements  to  support  this  training. 

The  ideal  choice  for  this  job  is  the  tactical  intelligence 
officer  in  the  S-2  section,  who  is  already  an  expert  on  threat 
forces  and  intelligence  gathering.  The  liaison  officer  in  the 
S-3  section  is  another  good  candidate  for  this  job. 

If  possible,  both  the  sniper  employment  officer  and  the 
master  sniper  should  attend  the  sniper  school.  Although  the 
school  does  not  make  a habit  of  including  officers  as  stu- 
dents, it  is  possible  when  a billet  is  open. 


How  the  Plan  Works 

Once  he  has  completed  the  sniper  school,  the  master 
sniper  has  the  necessary  knowledge  to  conduct  sniper  field 
exercises  and  fieldcraft  training. 

Next,  the  AMU  associated  with  the  division  or  brigade 
should  be  scheduled  to  train  the  snipers  in  advanced  marks- 
manship skills.  The  G-3  usually  schedules  the  marksman- 
ship training  teams  and  the  team  can  usually  conduct  this 
training  so  long  as  they  are  not  scheduled  elsewhere.  The 
AMU  instruction  takes  about  two  weeks  and  teaches  the 
snipers  excellent  skills. 

The  battalion  snipers  who  have  successfully  completed 
this  training  are  intimately  familiar  with  the  M-24  sniper 
weapon  and  confident  in  their  ability  to  hit  man-size  targets 
out  to  800  meters.  Additionally,  they  learn  observer  skills 
and  can  make  accurate  wind  estimations  and  adjust  the 
sniper’s  aim. 

After  this  instruction,  the  master  sniper  and  the  sniper 
employment  officer  conduct  a week-long  block  of  training 
on  sniper  fieldcraft,  followed  by  a field  training  exercise 
such  as  the  one  outlined  in  TC  23-14  and  ARTEP  7-92- 
MTP. 

Once  the  sniper  employment  officer  has  supervised  the 
initial  battalion  training,  he  prepares  a block  of  instruction 
on  the  employment  of  snipers  in  a mechanized  company  and 
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platoon  and  presents  it  to  all  the  company  commanders  and 
platoon  leaders. 

When  the  initial  battalion  sniper  training  is  completed, 
more  advanced  training  is  conducted  quarterly,  as  well  as 
during  weekly  team  training.  Most  brigade  or  division  size 
units  have  weekly  training  time  reserved  for  the  NCOs  to 
train  soldiers  at  team  or  squad  level.  Once  or  twice  a month, 
the  master  sniper  and  the  sniper  employment  officer  conduct 
classes  during  this  time  on  more  advanced  subjects  and  on 
such  skills  as  enemy  identification,  call  for  fire,  and  secure 
communication  procedures. 

Quarterly,  the  master  sniper  and  the  sniper  employment 
officer  conduct  a sniper  range  and  sniper  sustainment  exercis- 
es. This  requires  a five-day  block  of  instruction  that  strength- 
ens the  skills  they  learned  in  their  initial  sniper  training. 

An  extremely  useful  method  for  this  quarterly  training  is 
the  multi-purpose  range  complex  (MPRC)  found  on  most 
mechanized  infantry  posts.  Its  array  of  both  stationary  and 
moving  personnel  targets  makes  it  the  best  live  fire  training  a 
sniper  team  can  receive.  Once  the  first  year  of  training  has 
been  completed,  snipers  can  be  rotated  within  the  companies, 
and  the  process  can  begin  again. 

Employment 

In  the  defense,  there  are  certain  missions  that  naturally 
lend  themselves  to  effective  sniper  employment: 

• Support  of  the  company  defensive  position. 

• The  economy-of-force  mission. 

• Counterreconnaissance. 

• Cover  for  obstacles  and  restricted  areas. 

In  a defensive  battle  position  where  there  is  a dismounted 
enemy  avenue  of  approach,  it  is  common  to  separate  the  dis- 
mounted element  from  the  vehicles.  In  this  situation,  the 
snipers  can  be  used  within  the  dismounted  positions  against 
such  key  targets  as  enemy  leaders  and  heavy  weapons  crews. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  sniper  team  on  the  flank  of  the  dis- 
mounted position  where  they  can  cover  the  unit’s  entire 
front.  It  also  relieves  the  sniper  position  from  the  brunt  of 
the  attack,  which  then  allows  the  team  to  select  and  rank  key 
targets  more  deliberately,  and  thus  more  effectively. 

Another  technique  is  to  place  the  sniper  team  forward 
when  the  company  is  in  a reverse-slope  defense.  This  gives 
the  commander  an  observation  element  forward  of  his  posi- 
tion that  can  make  precision  kills  and  also  adjust  mortar  or 
artillery  fire. 

In  cases  where  a dismounted  enemy  avenue  of  approach  is 
available  but  unlikely  to  be  used,  a sniper  team  is  a useful 
option.  The  team  can  cover  the  secondary  avenue  to  disori- 
ent, detain,  and  possibly  stop  an  enemy  attack  force,  thereby 
allowing  most  of  the  company’s  combat  power  to  orient  on 
the  more  likely  avenue  of  approach. 

In  addition,  snipers  positioned  to  the  rear  or  on  the  flanks 
of  the  company  can  give  the  commander  early  warning  of 
enemy  flanking  movements.  Such  economy-of-force  mis- 
sions are  commonly  needed,  but  rarely  are  personnel  avail- 
able in  the  mechanized  infantry  company  who  can  perform 


these  missions  with  the  same  deadly  efficiency  as  the  snipers 
can.  A sniper  is  a natural  choice  for  such  roles;  the  accurate 
fire  from  the  sniper  rifle  will  enable  the  team  to  kill,  not  just 
suppress,  relatively  large  numbers  of  exposed  personnel. 
Such  marksmanship  historically  stalls  or  halts  attacks,  espe- 
cially when  the  attacker’s  leaders  are  eliminated  quickly. 

The  sniper  team  may  be  the  best  counterreconnaissance 
force  organic  to  the  infantry  company.  These  soldiers  are 
trained  in  sustained  observation,  concealment,  threat  recog- 
nition, and  indirect  fire  procedures. 

A company  should  place  its  sniper  teams  forward  of  the 
company  position  at  a distance  to  be  determined  by  an  analy- 
sis of  METT-T  (mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops,  and  time). 
The  snipers  can  construct  a hide  position  from  which  to 
observe  enemy  movement  that  has  infiltrated  the  scouts’ 
screen  line.  When  there  is  little  chance  of  compromise,  the 
sniper  team  can  choose  to  engage  enemy  reconnaissance 
teams  with  their  weapons.  To  avoid  detection,  they  can  call 
for  mortar  fire  or  direct  a counterreconnaissance  platoon  to 
the  enemy  position. 

By  selecting  a position  along  a probable  mounted  avenue 
of  approach,  the  counterreconnaissance  sniper  team  can  con- 
tribute to  the  main  battle  by  engaging  enemy  echelons  on  the 
way  to  their  objective. 

A sniper  team  is  ideal  for  covering  obstacles  with  direct 
fire,  especially  those  that  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  cover 
from  the  main  battle  position.  Obstacles  that  block  or  chan- 
nel will  either  stop  a mechanized  formation  or  slow  it  down 
enough  that  it  will  change  direction.  Either  way,  the  sniper 
benefits  because  targets  are  presented  in  both  scenarios.  If 
the  enemy  must  dismount  to  breach  an  obstacle,  then  the 
sniper  can  engage  the  breach  force  personnel.  If  mechanical 
means  are  used  to  breach  the  obstacle,  or  if  the  formation  is 
merely  slowed,  the  sniper  can  choose  vehicle  commanders  as 
his  targets.  The  engine  and  track  noise  of  massed  armored 
vehicles  is  usually  enough  to  mask  the  sniper’s  fire.  During 
a normal  attack,  the  identification  of  a team’s  position  by  an 
armored  unit  is  extremely  difficult. 

Although  a sniper  is  at  his  best  during  defensive  or  static 
operations,  he  is  also  effective  in  the  offense.  The  following 
are  primary  offensive  missions  for  a sniper: 

• Overwatch  for  the  dismounted  movement  of  infantry. 

• Elimination  of  enemy  snipers,  key  personnel,  machine- 
guns,  and  antitank  weapons. 

• The  economy-of-force  mission. 

• Concentration  of  fires  on  fortified  positions. 

During  mounted  movement,  the  sniper  team  is  of  little 
use;  it  becomes  an  asset  only  when  it  dismounts. 
Unfortunately — due  to  the  noise  of  cannons,  engines,  and 
tracks  in  a mechanized  attack — the  mechanized  infantry 
sniper  often  loses  stealth,  his  best  ally.  Additionally,  the 
sniper  team’s  placement  on  the  battlefield  is  determined  by 
the  Bradley  commander  rather  than  by  the  team  itself.  The 
sniper  team  must  act  quickly  and  boldly  to  overcome  these 
two  disadvantages. 

To  support  dismounted  movement,  the  sniper  team  imme- 
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Mechanized  infantry 
snipers  use  camouflage 
and  concealment  to 
help  them  regain  the 
advantages  they  lost 
when  they  dismounted. 


diately  searches  for  dominant  terrain  with  good  fields  of  fire 
oriented  toward  the  objective  or  the  enemy  threat.  Once  this 
is  done,  the  snipers  use  camouflage  and  concealment  to  help 
them  regain  the  advantages  they  lost  when  they  dismounted. 

At  this  point  in  the  attack,  communications  between  the 
sniper  team  and  the  platoon  leader  or  company  commander 
become  critical.  The  snipers  must  tell  the  dismounted  ele- 
ment when  they  can  no  longer  support  its  dismounted  move- 
ment. The  platoon  must  then  allow  the  sniper  team  to  dis- 
place and  find  a new  firing  position. 

The  sniper  team  excels  at  supporting  infantry  on  the 
objective.  The  team’s  precision  fire  enables  the  snipers  to 
continue  engaging  the  enemy  long  after  the  BIFVs  and 
Ml  13s  have  shifted  or  lifted  their  fires. 

The  question  of  who  controls  the  sniper  team  is  a matter 
of  METT-T.  On  a movement  to  contact,  the  lead  platoon 
should  always  be  the  one  that  contains  the  organic  sniper 
team.  This  enables  the  sniper  team  and  the  platoon  to 
become  the  support  element  upon  initial  enemy  contact. 

If  the  mission  is  more  specific,  as  in  a screening  mission 
or  a mission  against  a pre-planned  objective,  the  sniper  team 
may  be  detached  in  support  of  the  company.  This  means  the 
snipers  may  ride  either  with  the  company  commander  or  in 
the  executive  officer’s  track  to  get  to  specific  locations. 
Additionally,  the  scout  platoon  can  transport  the  snipers  for- 
ward so  that  they  can  be  in  position  before  the  attack  begins. 

The  sniper  team’s  objective  throughout  an  attack  is  to  sur- 


gically remove  the  greatest  threat  to  the  company.  Usually 
this  threat  consists  of  enemy  machineguns  and  antitank 
weapons,  which  the  snipers,  aided  by  their  optics,  can  quick- 
ly identify  and  engage. 

A threat  that  is  often  overlooked  (until  it  is  encountered)  is 
enemy  snipers.  Considering  that  a Soviet-style  motorized 
company  has  one  sniper  organic  to  each  platoon,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  are  plenty  of  sniper  rifles  in  unfriendly  hands 
throughout  the  world.  Add  to  this  the  abundance  of  hunting 
rifles  with  scopes,  and  encountering  an  enemy  sniper  is 
almost  inevitable. 

Since  mechanized  infantry  troops  are  not  always  protected 
by  armor,  enemy  snipers  will  take  their  toll.  A countersniper 
system  is  needed  to  eliminate  this  threat.  A thermal  sight 
and  a 25mm  cannon  constitute  an  extremely  effective  coun- 
tersniper system;  but  Bradleys  are  easy  for  snipers  to  detect 
and  can  be  easily  avoided. 

The  best  medicine  for  enemy  snipers  is  a company’s 
organic  snipers.  The  M24  is  perfectly  suited  for  counter- 
sniper operations  due  to  its  accurate  bolt  action  design  and 
large  10-power  scope.  Since  World  War  I it  is  the  skilled 
and  patient  sniper  who  has  won  countersniper  battles.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  snipers  be  competently  trained  so 
they  can  survive  and  ultimately  win  in  such  an  engagement. 

Protecting  the  flank  of  a dismounted  unit  is  a good  econo- 
my-of-force  mission  for  the  sniper  team,  just  as  in  the 
defense,  because  the  sniper  team  has  the  capabilities  to 
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detain  a flanking  aggressor.  The  same  is  true  for  the  sniper 
team  engaging  small,  bypassed  pockets  of  resistance.  A 
sniper  team  can  be  detached  from  its  platoon  and  used  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  defenders  without  slowing  the 
progress  of  an  aggressive  infantry  attack. 

When  maneuver  stops,  sniper  activity  starts.  Sniper 
employment  against  fortified  positions  has  three  major 
objectives: 

• To  demoralize  the  enemy  between  actual  assaults  by 
killing  exposed  enemy  personnel  and  eliminating  freedom  of 
movement. 

• To  gain  useful  intelligence  on  the  locations  and  strengths 
of  enemy  fortified  positions. 

• To  place  precision  fire  on  fortifications  in  support  of  the 
assault,  particularly  to  destroy  the  ability  of  positions  to  sup- 
port each  other. 

We  know  from  our  experience  in  Southwest  Asia  that  in 
the  time  it  takes  a mechanized  force  to  reach  the  theater  of 
operations,  the  enemy  can  construct  substantial  defensive 
positions.  Thus,  this  type  of  offensive  operation  is  extreme- 
ly probable  for  the  mechanized  sniper. 

Military  Operations  on  Urban  Terrain 

The  experiences  in  Panama  and  Southwest  Asia  have 
demonstrated  that  light  forces  need  to  be  augmented  by 
heavy  forces  that  increase  both  combat  power  and  their  sur- 
vivability. 

During  Operation  JUST  CAUSE,  armored  vehicles,  in 
addition  to  their  actual  contribution  to  the  physical  damage, 
had  a tremendous  psychological  effect  on  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Force.  This  indicates  that  a light-heavy  force  mix  is 
a favorable  and  probable  option  for  future  conflicts  of  this 
nature.  Panama  serves  as  a model  for  such  a conflict — a 
mid-  to  low-intensity  action  in  a populated  area  where  there 
is  a limited  armored  threat.  But,  this  type  of  war,  now  a real- 
ity for  a mechanized  force,  demands  finesse  as  well  as  fire- 
power. 

A 25mm  cannon,  although  capable  and  useful,  will  usual- 
ly cause  collateral  damage.  Sniper  rifles,  on  the  other  hand, 
provide  an  accurate  fire  capability  with  little  chance  of 
wounding  innocent  bystanders.  Additionally,  hostage  situa- 
tions are  likely  in  populated  areas.  A sniper  can  bring  such 
criminal  activity  to  an  abrupt  halt  with  head  shots  at  less 
than  300  meters. 

In  a MOUT  operation,  a sniper  team  enables  a mecha- 
nized unit  to  become  three-dimensional.  With  all  of  the 
heavy  weapons  confined  on  the  ground  with  the  Bradley,  the 
sniper  has  the  only  7.62mm  precision  firepower  in  the  com- 
pany that  is  capable  of  firing  from  such  places  as  rooftops 
and  windows. 

By  centralizing  its  sniper  training,  the  battalion  increases 
its  ability  to  assume  missions  where  all  battalion  snipers  are 
centrally  controlled.  Although  this  method  of  employment  is 
not  the  norm,  it  is  valuable  in  special  situations.  (Major 
Robert  G.  Boyko  describes  the  demoralizing  effect  that  cen- 
trally controlled  sniper  teams  had  on  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Force  in  his  article  “JUST  CAUSE:  MOUT  Lessons 


Learned,”  INFANTRY,  May-June  1991 , pages  28-32.) 

Initiating  and  maintaining  a sniper  program  in  the  mecha- 
nized infantry  is  an  uphill  battle.  These  difficulties  are  justi- 
fied, however,  because  snipers  provide  unique  and  necessary 
capabilities,  and  their  training  produces  proud,  effective,  and 
competent  soldiers.  And  if  the  Army  wants  effective  sniper 
teams  for  all  of  its  mechanized  battalions,  changes  need  to 
be  made. 

The  most  important  change  should  be  to  adjust  the  TOE  to 
give  a company  dedicated  snipers  and  their  equipment.  This 
tells  the  mechanized  infantry  commander  that  sniping  is 
important  and  that  he  does  not  have  to  invent  an  ad  hoc  team 
to  support  his  company. 

A successful  sniper  program  is  also  contingent  upon 
trained  instructors.  It  would  be  helpful  to  prepare  a sniper 
instructor  course  to  teach  the  battalion’s  NCOs  and  officers 
how  to  train  their  snipers.  (The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  uses  this 
method.) 

To  further  facilitate  quality  instruction,  corps  level  sniper 
schools  and  mobile  training  teams  should  be  adopted.  The 
AMUs  have  a similar  configuration;  adding  fieldcraft 
instructors  would  not  be  difficult,  nor  would  it  require  too 
much  manpower.  The  sniper  instructor  course  should  be 
integrated  into  these  schools. 

The  new  MILES  (multiple  integrated  laser  engagement 
system)  transmitters  for  the  M24  must  be  fielded  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  the  heavy  emphasis  on  MILES  in  today’s 
Army,  a weapon  that  cannot  mount  a laser  transmitter  is  use- 
less to  a company  team  in  the  field.  Because  of  this  short- 
coming, sniper  teams  have  not  been  able  to  prove  their  value 
to  much  of  the  Army  over  the  past  1 0 years. 

The  M49  observation  scopes  are  also  now  authorized  for 
mechanized  companies.  These  scopes  are  a crucial  part  of  a 
sniper’s  equipment,  and  companies  need  to  get  them  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Finally,  sniper  operations  in  a mechanized  platoon  and 
company  should  be  governed  by  doctrine  (FM  1-11). 
Without  this  doctrinal  guidance  for  commanders,  snipers 
will  continue  to  be  misused  or  underused. 

The  priorities  for  mechanized  infantry  battalions  are,  justi- 
fiably, their  armored  vehicles  and  heavy  weapon  systems, 
and  in  such  an  environment  sniper  training  has  a low  priori- 
ty. But,  without  such  a basic,  centralized,  training  structure 
and  a knowledge  of  sniper  employment,  a mechanized  bat- 
talion’s snipers  will  not  be  prepared  to  go  to  war.  If  they  are 
not  prepared,  these  battalions  can  only  do  what  many  others 
did  when  they  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia — leave  their 
sniper  rifles  in  the  arms  room.  Commanders  must  realize 
that  snipers  in  mechanized  infantry  units  are  too  valuable  to 
be  ignored  and  that  their  employment  will  enhance  their 
units’  ability  to  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

Captain  Trevor  W.  Shaw  completed  the  U.S.  Army  Sniper 
School  and  was  in  charge  of  sniper  training  in  the  1st  Battalion, 
8th  Infantry  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  He  also  served  as  a rifle 
platoon  leader  and  antiarmor  company  executive  officer  in  the 
battalion  and  is  now  attending  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced 
Course.  He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 
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PREPARING  FOR  AN  NTC 
ROTATION 


COLONEL  MICHAEL  G.  JONES 


A training  rotation  at  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC) 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  challenging  events  a battalion 
commander  and  his  unit  can  experience.  How  well  you  pre- 
pare yourself  and  the  members  of  your  task  force  (TF)  will 
have  a lot  to  do  with  your  success  during  the  rotation.  Here 
are  some  ideas  on  how  to  get  started: 

Begin  with  a brief  two-  or  three-day  assessment  of  where 
you  stand.  Start  with  your  mission  essential  task  list 
(METL)  and  the  enabling  tasks,  and  analyze  your  shortcom- 
ings. Since  most  rotations  revolve  around  the  “big  four” — 
movement  to  contact,  hasty  attack,  deliberate  attack,  and 
defense  in  sector — you’ll  want  to  focus  on  these. 

As  your  analysis  begins  to  take  shape,  ask  the  brigade 
commander  and  his  staff  to  identify  the  tasks  and  skills  you 
should  emphasize. 

Be  sure  to  review  the  NTC  take-home  package  and  after- 
action report  (AAR)  videotapes  of  a recent  battalion  rotation. 
Most  commanders  wait  until  the  last  few  weeks  before  a 
deployment;  by  then  it’s  already  too  late. 

Interview  recent  NTC  graduates,  and  pay  close  attention 
to  their  counsel.  Their  experiences  can  help  you  identify 
your  own  weak  areas. 

Your  command  sergeant  major  (CSM)  should  talk  with  a 
returning  CSM  about  activities  at  the  Dustbowl  (the  initial 
tent  city  and  the  equipment  draw  and  turn-in  point),  uniform, 
discipline,  and  the  NCO  observer-controllers  at  the  NTC. 
Your  battalion  XO  and  staff  should  interview  their  counter- 
parts as  well.  Then,  formalize  their  research  effort,  and 
make  sure  they  give  you  their  notes.  The  interview 


shouldn’t  be  one  of  those  “How’d  it  go?”  efforts;  you  and 
your  staff  need  to  develop  specific  questions  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  returning  unit’s  experience. 

Begin  developing  an  NTC  library.  The  Center  for  Army 
Lessons  Learned  (CALL)  series  and  the  handouts  from  the 
FORSCOM  Leaders  Training  Program  are  some  of  the  best 
source  documents  with  which  to  start  a library. 

Review  other  battalions’  NTC-tested  tactical  SOPs 
(TACSOPs),  blank  operations  orders  (OPORDs),  Dustbowl 
game  plans,  letters  and  memorandums  of  instruction 
(LOIs/MOIs),  and  checklists.  Publish  your  own  LOIs  or 
MOIs  early,  if  only  in  draft,  so  you  can  use  them,  discuss 
them,  and  add  or  delete  as  necessary. 

Begin  selling  your  personal  NTC  philosophy.  The  NTC  is 
World  War  III.  It  is  the  best  training  in  the  world.  The 
OPFOR  wants  to  win  and  knows  how  to  do  it.  Morale  and 
the  desire  to  fight  are  everything.  Commanders  can  get  sol- 
diers and  weapons  to  the  right  place  on  the  battlefield,  but 
only  tough,  self-starting  troops  can  make  the  plan  succeed. 
Here  are  some  ideas: 

A successful  rotation  is  measured  in  terms  of  three  fac- 
tors: Did  we  train  safely?  Did  we  learn?  And  did  we  main- 
tain a positive  attitude? 

There  are  many  ways  to  communicate  your  personal  phi- 
losophy, but  here  is  an  approach  that  worked  for  me: 

• Personally  brief  each  company  on  the  terrain,  the  enemy, 
and  what  you  expect  of  them.  Insist  that  they  master  the 
basics.  Soldiers  should  know  the  difference  between  the 
opposing  force’s  (OPFOR ’s)  combat  reconnaissance  patrol 
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(CRP)  and  its  forward  security  element  (FSE),  the  maximum 
range  of  the  T-72  tanks  and  BMP  fighting  vehicles,  how  to 
construct  fighting  positions,  how  to  prepare  range  cards,  and 
other  fundamental  skills. 

• Put  up  OPFOR  vehicle  posters  in  the  battalion  area  to 
keep  everyone  focused.  The  Brigade  S-2  can  get  you  what 
you  need. 

• Publish  a monthly  NTC  newsletter  that  concentrates  on 
the  OPFOR,  tactics,  and  training  tips.  Ensure  that  the 
newsletter  gets  down  to  platoon  level. 

• Develop  a deployment  handbook  on  safety,  soldier-craft, 
and  desert  survival. 

• Have  your  unit  chaplain  put  together  daily  devotionals 
keyed  to  your  rotation  dates. 

• Make  sure  each  soldier  gets  a pocket-sized  map  of  the 
NTC. 

Get  your  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
(CS/CSS)  slice  elements  in  tow.  If  you  concentrate  all  of 
your  effort  on  getting  your  battalion  up  to  speed,  you’re 
doomed.  Sometimes,  the  performance  of  your  slice  elements 
will  be  decisive.  The  first  step  is  to  get  the  names  of  their 
key  personnel  and  the  vehicles  and  equipment  they  intend  to 
deploy.  Get  your  brigade  commander’s  help  if  you  have 
problems. 

• Have  your  slice  elements  brief  you  on  their  capabilities, 
equipment,  weapons,  personnel  status,  and  doctrinal  employ- 
ment. 

• Ask  that  they  attend  all  battalion  command  and  staff 
meetings,  OPDs,  and  NCOPDs.  Don’t  take  no  for  an 
answer! 

• Insure  that  they  help  plan  all  training  and  participate  in 

it. 

• Invite  them  to  all  social  events,  both  officer  and  NCO. 

Go  to  work  on  MILES  gear.  The  OPFOR  has  the  best 

MILES  (multiple  integrated  laser  engagement  system) 
equipment  in  the  world.  It  is  permanently  assigned  and 
always  set  to  kill  at  the  maximum  range  of  their  weapons. 
You  and  your  company  commanders  must  know  how  to 
boresight  all  weapons.  (We  checked  tanks  almost  daily  at 
distances  of  3.5,  3,  2.5,  and  2 kilometers.)  To  master 
MILES,  consider: 

• Identifying  a trained  and  certified  MILES  expert  in  each 
platoon. 

• Spending  some  time  each  week  on  long-range  MILES 
gunnery.  (Can  your  Ml 6s  kill  at  300  meters?) 

• Running  MILES  jousts,  with  awards  and  special  recog- 
nition for  the  winners. 

• Establishing  a MILES  certification  range  in  the 
Dustbowl.  Frequently,  one  battalion  runs  the  infantry 
Weapons  portion  while  another  handles  the  tanks. 

Make  the  best  use  of  NTC  reconnaissances.  Most  battal- 
ions participate  in  two  reconnaissances  of  the  NTC  before 
their  rotations  begin.  The  four-day  FORSCOM  Leader 
Training  Program  is  for  commanders  and  staffs.  It  focuses 
on  the  orders  development  process,  small  unit  tactics,  and 
the  OPFOR.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  analyze  both 
rotational  units  and  OPFOR  plans,  and  then  watch  force-on- 


force  battles.  In  addition  to  this  program,  the  battalion  will 
be  able  to  send  its  XO,  S-4,  and  perhaps  others  on  a logistics 
reconnaissance  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  deployment, 
equipment  draw,  occupation  of  the  Dustbowl,  and  other  criti- 
cal issues. 

If  you’re  lucky,  you  may  be  able  to  get  some  of  your  staff 
to  the  NTC  as  augmentees  during  another  unit’s  deployment, 
or  as  students  at  the  NTC’s  OPFOR  Academy.  If  not,  con- 
sider inviting  some  observer-controllers  or  members  of  the 
OPFOR  to  your  home  station. 

Get  your  paperwork  squared  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

• Formalize  and  standardize  your  vehicle  load  plans,  and 
insist  that  all  units  comply  with  them. 

• Ensure  that  everyone,  including  your  slice  elements, 
understands  your  uniform  and  appearance  standards.  Tell 
troops  what  to  wear  and  what  and  how  to  pack.  Discuss  the 
uniforms  for  travel,  the  Dustbowl,  and  battle,  if  they  are  dif- 
ferent. (In  general,  if  it’s  not  OD,  I wouldn’t  take  it.) 

• Make  sure  your  dependents’  handbook  for  the  rotation  is 
prepared  and  issued  well  ahead  of  time.  Schedule  briefings 
for  dependents,  and  make  sure  they  are  conducted  by  subject 
matter  experts. 

• Publish  your  NTC  MOI  quickly,  leaving  some  annexes 
to  be  provided  later  if  you  don’t  yet  have  all  the  information. 
You  don’t  want  the  staff  churning  out  paper  at  the  last 
moment.  Don’t  hold  up  the  MOI  waiting  for  a single  piece 
of  information  when  you  already  have  a lot  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  unit’s  soldiers  and  their  dependents. 

• Plan  on  completing  all  officer  and  NCO  evaluation 
reports  and  a draft  unit  status  report  before  leaving  home  sta- 
tion. During  the  rotation,  there  won’t  be  time  for  anything 
but  fighting. 

• Get  started  early  on  such  pre-deployment  checks  as 
records,  powers  of  attorney,  dental  screenings,  and  the  like 
to  avoid  last-minute  problems. 

Develop  a comprehensive  plan  for  Officer  and  NCO 
Professional  Development  (OPD/NCOPD).  Don’t  waste  a 
minute.  Some  good  subjects,  for  starters,  are  counterrecon- 
naissance, actions  on  the  objective,  development  of  engage- 
ment areas,  and  casualty  evacuation. 

• Study  the  NTC  rules  of  engagement  handbook.  It  will 
be  an  eye  opener  on  how  battles  are  fought,  and  it  will  give 
you  insight  into  areas  that  will  require  work. 

• Conduct  orders  drills  until  the  staff  has  them  down  to  a 
science,  and  get  yourself  straight  as  well.  Make  sure  you 
can  present  a decent  commander’s  intent.  Have  your  brigade 
evaluate  both  your  process  and  your  product.  You  should  be 
able  to  develop  and  reproduce  a task  force  order  within  four 
or  five  hours.  Fort  Leavenworth’s  Reference  Book  100-3  is 
an  excellent  guide,  as  is  the  NTC’s  Orders  and  Plans 
Handbook. 

• Consider  a one-  or  two-day  logistics  exercise  (LOGEX) 
with  the  entire  CSS  team,  including  first  sergeants,  supply 
sergeants,  and  maintenance  team  chiefs. 

• You  may  also  find  it  useful  to  run  an  Army  training  bat- 
tle simulation  system  (ARTBASS)  simulation  of  the  live-fire 
battle,  and  perhaps  one  battle  in  each  corridor. 
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Develop  your  training  plan.  Regardless  of  your  METL 
assessment,  you’ll  probably  want  to  conduct  a battalion  live- 
fire  mortar  exercise,  a scout  proficiency  course,  an  obstacle 
breaching  lane,  and  some  sort  of  NBC  certification.  Some 
prerequisites  to  an  NTC  rotation  are  a combined  arms  live- 
fire  exercise  (CALFEX)  and  a gunnery  within  the  six 
months  before  deployment. 

If  I were  you,  I would  do  the  following: 

• Focus  on  soldier  basics  and  platoon  and  company  opera- 
tions. 

• Do  a lot  of  task  force  level  work  through  command  post 
exercises  (CPXs),  tactical  exercises  without  troops 
(TEWTs),  and  simulations.  Don’t  forget,  however,  that 
while  these  are  good,  nothing  beats  putting  the  task  force 
together  in  a battalion  level  external  evaluation. 

• Practice  at  least  one  basic  task  force  movement  forma- 
tion until  you  can  run  through  it  as  a team  at  15  miles  per 
hour. 

• Train  to  develop  a fully  integrated  set  of  engagement 
areas,  each  of  which  synchronizes  direct  fires,  indirect  fires, 
and  obstacles.  This  is  key  in  the  defense.  Specialize  your 
companies,  and  once  they’ve  developed  some  confidence,  let 
them  cross-train  each  other.  To  do  this,  you  will  need: 

- A breaching  expert  (mech  heavy)  who  knows  how  to 
conduct  in-stride  and  deliberate  breaches. 

- A specialist  in  airmobile/dismounted  operations  (mech 
heavy).  This  requires  practice,  special  communications,  and 
guts. 

- An  advance  guard  company  (tank  heavy).  The  com- 
mander leads  the  task  force  and  has  to  be  a great  map  reader 
and  an  independent  thinker.  In  the  defense,  this  may  be  your 
flex  (reserve)  company.  He  prepares  two  positions  and  prac- 
tices the  fast  dash. 

- A counterreconnaissance  expert  (tank  heavy).  He  spe- 
cializes in  killing  divisional  and  regimental  reconnaissance 
elements.  In  the  counterreconnaissance  role,  he  has  a mix  of 
tanks  and  infantry,  plus  Stingers  and  a section  of  mortars.  (I 
am  convinced  that  an  ad  hoc  organization  or  the  antiarmor 
company  won’t  cut  it  on  counterreconnaissance.) 

Finally,  remember  that  strength  and  the  will  to  win  at  pla- 
toon and  company  level  are  more  important  than  any  of  the 
above. 

Recognize  that  most  classic  NTC  battles  can  be  reduced  to 
the  elements  of  movement  to  contact,  deliberate  attack,  and 
defense.  In  a movement  to  contact  (Figure  1),  scouts  pre- 
cede the  task  force  and  locate  the  enemy.  Your  advance 
guard  company  kills  the  CRPs  on  the  move  and  fixes  the 
FSE  with  direct  fire  and  mortars.  The  rest  of  the  task  force 
rapidly  transitions  to  a hasty  attack  or  defense  and  destroys 
the  enemy’s  main  body. 

The  scenario  is  much  like  the  game  of  Musical  Chairs: 
The  chairs  are  terrain  that  affords  you  a significant  advan- 
tage. When  the  music  stops  (contact  is  made),  you  get  to  the 
nearest  chair. 

In  the  deliberate  attack  (Figure  2),  mass  against  the 
enemy’s  weakness.  Dismounted  infantry  conducts  a stealth 
breach  and  knocks  out  key  enemy  positions  short  of  the  LD. 


Figure  1 . Movement  to  contact. 


The  task  force  holds  the  enemy  in  the  kill  sack  and  attempts 
to  turn  his  flank.  The  task  force  focuses  all  its  combat  power 
against  a single  platoon,  while  smoke  and  artillery  suppress 
the  rest  of  the  force.  FASCAM  and  CAS  are  targeted 
against  the  OPFOR’s  reserve. 

In  the  defense  (Figure  3),  the  guiding  principle  should  be, 
“He  who  defends  all,  defends  nothing.”  Therefore,  take  a 
risk  on  one  enemy  axis  (your  defense  sector  will  always  be 
too  wide).  A company  team  secures  your  risk  axis.  Give 
him  most  of  your  Class  IV  supplies.  The  balance  of  the  task 
force  defends  the  other  axis.  The  task  force  reserve  is  one 
tank  team  (minus)  in  depth.  Scatterable  mines  (FASCAM) 
are  used  to  shape  the  battle.  Ask  brigade  for  50  laborers  to 
help  with  obstacle  construction. 

Listen  to  what  members  of  the  OP  FOR  say.  Here’s  what 
the  OPFOR  people  have  told  us: 

• Our  TOCs  are  too  big,  too  undefended,  and  too  easy  for 
the  enemy  to  locate.  (Move  mostly  at  night,  and  keep  a 
Stinger  and  some  Vipers  with  the  headquarters.) 

• Local  security  is  a common  weakness.  (If  we  were  good 
at  it,  we  wouldn’t  be  working  so  hard  on  counterreconnais- 
sance.) 

• Tanks  become  decisively  engaged  at  2,500  to  3,000 
meters.  M1A1  tank  drivers  think  sweeping  the  objective  and 
closing  with  the  OPFOR’s  ATGMs  is  an  effective  technique, 
but  it  isn’t.  (Our  tanks  should  kill  at  ranges  between  2,500 
and  3,000  meters;  OPFOR  T-72s  kill  at  2,000  meters.  As  the 
OPFOR  gets  more  T-80  tanks,  look  out!) 

• The  OPFOR  is  vulnerable  to  dismounted  infantry  at 
night.  Nothing  is  so  disconcerting  to  the  OPFOR  regiment 
as  “crunchies”  in  the  darkness. 

• Target  acquisition,  an  old  skill,  is  essential.  All  OPFOR 
track  commanders  and  loaders  use  binoculars.  Gun-tube  ori- 
entation for  two-thirds  of  the  formation  is  to  the  flank  and 
rear. 

• When  OPFOR  vehicles  stop,  they  get  into  a good  hull- 
down  defense.  When  rotational  units  stop,  they  just  stop. 
Learn  from  their  mistake. 

Some  final  thoughts  on  training  skills:  Most  of  us  dis- 
count the  complexities  of  conducting  NBC  decontamination, 
casualty  evacuation,  vehicle  recovery,  and  regeneration. 
Many  units  have  more  problems  with  these  than  with  the 
standard  actions  of  attack  and  defense. 
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Recognize  that  the  NTC  campaign  consists  of  a set  of 
smaller  battles.  Here  are  the  ten  key  ones: 

Deployment.  Planning  the  move  is  your  first  real 
headache.  This  effort  will  require  meticulous  planning  and 
an  experienced  eye,  and  it  includes: 

• Predeployment  checks. 

• Dependent  briefings. 

• Rear  detachment  planning. 

• Red  Cross  message  procedures. 

• Courier  flight  scheduling. 

• Equipment  loan. 

• Vehicle  and  equipment  rail  planning. 

• Bus  and  aircraft  flow. 

• Preparation  of  manifests. 

The  Dustbowl.  The  term  “Dustbowl”  refers  both  to  a 
place  (the  initial  tent  city)  and  to  an  activity  (equipment 


draw  and  turn-in).  It  is  normally  run  by  the  XO  and  the 
CSM.  The  initial  emphasis  is  usually  on  getting  set  up, 
housekeeping,  uniforms,  and  discipline.  It  then  shifts  to 
offloading  trains  at  Yermo,  California  (some  40  miles  away) 
and  moving  by  convoy  to  Fort  Irwin.  You  then  concentrate 
on  drawing  equipment,  a frustratingly  complex  task  that  the 
battalion  must  rock  drill.  Then  your  focus  turns  to  MILES 
verification  and  the  specifics  of  the  first  operation.  The  ini- 
tial Dustbowl  lasts  five  days  (Monday  through  Friday).  On 
Day  1,  your  unit  will  draw  light  equipment;  on  Days  2 
through  5,  the  battalion  draws  vehicles  and  weapons.  On 
Day  3,  the  brigade  receives  the  first  OPORD.  Finally,  on 
Days  4 and  5,  key  personnel  will  attend  a whole  host  of 
observer-controller  meetings. 

The  Moveout  (frequently  called  the  “Death  March”). 

The  convoy  movement  to  your  initial  assembly  area  takes 
plenty  of  forethought  and  cannot  be  overplanned.  The  basic 
sequence  works  like  this: 

• Task  forces  move  to  initial  staging  areas,  upload  training 
ammunition,  refuel,  and  conduct  final  pre-combat  checks. 

• At  midday,  scout  platoons  with  chemical  reconnaissance 
teams  and  aerial  scouts  move  out  along  assigned  routes. 

• During  the  afternoon,  quartering  parties,  TCPs,  and 
some  command  and  control  facilities  leave. 

• At  nightfall  the  task  force’s  main  body  moves.  (One 
task  force  moves  to  the  live-fire  training  area  and  the  other 
to  the  force-on-force  area.) 

• Trail  parties  normally  close  during  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Training  Day  1 . 

Live  Fire  (LF).  The  live-fire  sequence  normally  lasts 
four  to  five  days.  The  first  day  is  Safety  Day:  You  upload 
ammunition,  receive  your  first  OPORD,  and  test-fire  all  your 
weapons.  During  LF  you’ll  do  a daylight  attack,  a daylight 
defense,  and  a night  defense.  Planning  time  is  short,  and  sol- 
dier skills  are  carefully  examined.  When  you  get  out,  you’ll 
feel  like  you’ve  been  through  the  wringer. 

Force  on  Force  (FOF).  Task  force  FOF  normally  runs 
five  days.  You  will  conduct  either  a movement  to  contact  or 
an  attack  the  morning  you  arrive  in  the  zone.  Although  the 
schedule  usually  alternates  fight  days  with  preparation  days, 
you  may  have  to  fight  on  consecutive  days,  depending  upon 
the  scenario.  AARs  are  conducted  at  company  level  and 
below  immediately  after  the  mission.  Task  force  AARs  are 
televised,  high-tech  operations  conducted  near  the  battle  site 
about  five  hours  after  you  receive  a change  of  mission. 
Expect  something  bad  to  happen  every  preparation  day  (an 
air  strike,  a chemical  attack,  or  a probe).  Since  some  of  your 
planning  time  will  be  interrupted  by  enemy  action  and 
AARs,  make  sure  you’ve  really  wargamed  your  troop-lead- 
ing procedures. 

The  Transition.  After  the  first  week,  task  forces  can 
expect  to  trade  between  LF  and  FOF.  Sometimes  the  trade 
will  include  an  intermediate  phase  in  which  both  task  forces 
engage  in  brigade  level  operations.  In  other  scenarios,  the 
exchange  simply  involves  a passage  of  lines  between  the  two 
task  forces.  In  either  case,  both  task  forces  must  download 
ammunition,  recover  all  Class  IV  supplies,  and  fill  in  vehicle 
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Figure  4.  Schedule  for  a typical  rotation. 


holes  before  leaving  for  the  new  site. 

Brigade  Operations.  In  most  rotations,  the  brigade  head- 
quarters remains  in  FOF  throughout  the  training  period.  The 
brigade  commander’s  focus  is  on  the  FOF  task  force. 
During  the  transition,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  task  force’s 
FOF,  you  can  expect  to  participate  in  a two  task  force 
brigade  operation.  These  operations  are  relatively  complex, 
require  close  cooperation  between  the  task  forces,  and  fre- 
quently involve  a task  force  reorganization. 

Actions  in  the  Dustbowl  and  Redeployment.  The  close- 
out Dustbowl  represents  the  most  dangerous  phase  of  your 
rotation  in  terms  of  safety.  Here,  packs  and  other  major 
components  are  being  replaced  day  and  night,  the  troops  are 
tired,  and  most  of  your  battalion  will  be  scurrying  around 
trying  to  get  all  the  equipment  turned  in  at  the  same  time. 

If  you’ve  stayed  on  top  of  maintenance,  ordered  parts  dur- 
ing training,  and  conducted  your  oil  analysis  tests,  your  turn- 
in  will  only  be  painful.  If  your  haven’t  done  these  things, 
the  turn-in  will  be  pure  hell!  The  drawdown  takes  at  least  a 
week,  and  runs  something  like  this: 

Day  1 (Saturday):  Completion  of  your  last  tactical  mis- 
sion. You  will  move  to  a staging  area,  download  ammuni- 
tion and  equipment,  return  to  the  Dustbowl,  and  begin  to 
wash  vehicles. 

Day  2 (Sunday):  The  task  force  receives  its  final  observ- 
er-controller AARs  and  continues  to  wash  vehicles,  perform 
preventive  maintenance  checks  and  services,  and  take  care 
of  job  order  maintenance  requirements. 

Day  3 (Monday):  Contractor  technical  inspections  begin 
and  run  through  Day  5.  Battalions  begin  range  police;  the 
brigade  tasking  for  this  will  run  400  to  600  soldiers  a day. 

Day  4 (Tuesday):  Units  begin  turning  in  light  equipment, 
communications,  weapons,  PLL,  Class  IV.  The  battalion 
can  expect  to  get  about  10  percent  of  its  vehicles  turned  in. 

Day  5 (Wednesday):  You  should  have  almost  half  of 


your  vehicle  fleet  turned  in.  Tanks  and  ITVs  will  take  the 
most  time. 

Day  6 (Thursday):  The  goal  is  to  have  80  to  90  percent 
of  your  vehicles  turned  in  at  this  point.  This  should  be  your 
last  day  of  range  police. 

Days  7 and  8:  By  the  end  of  the  week,  you  should  be 
working  to  get  your  worst  vehicles  up  to  speed.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  slow  or  simply  disorganized,  the  tum-in  will  take 
still  longer.  (Commanders  depart  when  the  contractor  has 
accepted  90  percent  of  their  units’  vehicles.) 

To  further  complicate  matters,  you  will  be  managing  your 
battalion’s  drawdown  and  redeployment  at  the  same  time.  A 
good  rule  is  “first  to  clear,  first  to  leave.” 

Return  and  Post  Operations  Maintenance.  Vehicles 
usually  come  off  the  train  as  they  were  readied  for  loading; 
that  is,  with  limited  unit  integrity.  Therefore,  you  need  a 
good  plan  for  offloading  on  relatively  short  notice.  After  a 
short  day  off,  most  battalions  begin  a cycle  of  internal  AARs 
and  recovery  maintenance.  The  schedule  for  a typical  rota- 
tion is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  (Figure  4). 

Some  final  thoughts:  Training  at  the  NTC  is  the  greatest 
training  experience  in  the  world.  You’ll  walk  away  from  it 
proud  of  your  troops,  the  battalion,  and  yourself.  If  you’re 
lucky  enough  to  get  a rotation  early  in  your  command,  you’ll 
gain  enough  good,  solid  experience  to  improve  the  battalion 
steadily  during  the  rest  of  your  tour.  You  should  recognize, 
however,  that  preparation  is  everything.  If  you’ve  just  been 
alerted  for  a rotation,  you’re  already  behind.  Get  excited, 
worried,  and  motivated  as  soon  as  possible,  but  don’t  get  dis- 
couraged. Many  have  gone  before  you,  and  they  understand 
what  it  takes  to  succeed  at  the  National  Training  Center. 

Colonel  Michael  G.  Jones  previously  commanded  the  1st 
Brigade  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  and  has  had  three  rotations 
to  the  National  Training  Center.  He  is  currently  serving  as  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  4th  Infantry  Division. 
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The  Bradley  Master  Gunner 

CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  D.  THOMPSON 


A Bradley  master  gunner  plays  a key 
role  in  the  training  management,  train- 
ing execution,  and  maintenance  of  a 
Bradley-equipped  unit.  The  tables  of 
organization  and  equipment  (TOEs)  for 
a Bradley  infantry  battalion  call  for  a 
master  gunner  in  the  rank  of  sergeant 
first  class  at  battalion  level,  and  one  in 
the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  in  each  rifle 
company  and  infantry  platoon. 

Despite  the  criticality  of  master  gun- 
ners to  unit  training,  many  soldiers  who 
have  this  qualification  find  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  their  career  development. 
One  reason  is  that  relatively  few  of 
these  slots  are  filled;  rarely  does  a com- 
pany have  a master  gunner  in  all  three 
of  its  rifle  platoons.  Because  of  this 
scarcity,  a unit  tends  to  hang  onto  its 
master  gunners,  particularly  the  good 
ones.  A graduate  of  the  Army’s 
Bradley  Master  Gunner  Course  (con- 
ducted at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia)  is 
likely  to  be  kept  in  master  gunner 
assignments  instead  of  being  given 
opportunities  to  work  in  other  positions, 
such  as  dismounted  leader  positions. 
This  is  especially  critical,  since  more 
than  half  of  the  soldiers  in  a Bradley 
platoon  are  in  the  dismount  elements. 
This  hurts  both  the  professional  devel- 
opment and  the  career  opportunities  of 
soldiers  who  are  master  gunners. 

As  a result,  a master  gunner  NCO 


may  lack  the  balanced  experience  and 
training  expected  of  his  MOS  and 
grade,  and  may  not  be  considered  com- 
petitive for  promotion  to  sergeant  first 
class  or  higher.  Thus,  the  Army  ends 
up  hurting  some  of  its  best  and  brightest 
sergeants,  despite  the  fact  that  a master 
gunner  is  trained  to  do  the  same  jobs  a 


platoon  sergeant  has  traditionally 
accomplished. 

One  reason  for  the  shortage  of  master 
gunners  is  the  academic  difficulty  of  the 
nine-week  Master  Gunner  Course.  The 
course  has  averaged  dropout  rates  as 
high  as  40  percent.  Slots  in  this  course 
are  as  important  to  a Bradley  unit  as 
Ranger  school  slots  are  to  light  infantry 
units,  so  commanders  should  ensure 
that  they  select  their  best  and  brightest 


to  attend  the  course. 

Many  sergeants  do  not  want  to  attend 
the  school.  They  think  that  if  they 
attend  and  fail,  they  may  be  viewed  as 
substandard,  and  if  they  attend  and 
pass,  they  risk  remaining  in  master  gun- 
ner positions  with  restricted  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  further.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  do  not  attend  at  all,  they 
can  probably  expect  to  progress  from 
position  to  position  and  remain  compet- 
itive for  promotion  and  other  assign- 
ments such  as  drill  sergeant. 

To  keep  from  losing  these  valuable 
NCOs,  the  Army  should  modify  the 
TOE  to  code  the  Bradley  platoon 
sergeant  position  with  the  master  gun- 
ner additional  skill  identifier  (ASI)  of 
J3.  Like  the  Ranger  positions  in  a light 
infantry  TOE,  not  all  of  the  master  gun- 
ner positions  will  be  filled  by  personnel 
with  the  required  MOSs,  but  changing 
the  TOE  will  allow  dedicated  NCOs  to 
progress  in  infantry  assignments. 
Additionally,  promotion  boards  for 
sergeant  first  class  and  higher  should 
more  carefully  consider  the  special 
qualifications  and  duties  of  master  gun- 
ners during  their  deliberations. 

The  skills  a master  gunner  learns  in 
the  course  are  the  same  ones  we  have 
habitually  associated  with  the  infantry 
platoon  sergeant — training  and  manage- 
ment. A master  gunner  is  an  expert  on 
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training  management.  Bradley  gun- 
nery, which  is  among  the  most  complex 
company-level  training  in  the  Army,  is 
divided  into  four  phases — preliminary, 
basic,  intermediate,  and  advanced. 

Preliminary  gunnery  includes  the 
training  that  takes  place  at  home  station, 
whether  in  the  motor  pool  or  in  a local 
training  area.  It  includes  the  Bradley 
gunnery  skills  test  and  training  in  the 
unit  conduct  of  fire  trainer  (UCOFT) 
simulator. 

Basic  gunnery,  which  consists  of  four 
subcaliber  tables,  trains  the  crews  on 
target  engagement.  In  intermediate 
gunnery,  a crew  fires  25mm  rounds  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  gunnery  culmi- 
nates in  crew  qualification  on  Bradley 
Table  VIII.  Table  VIII  consists  of  ten 
firing  tasks  that  are  conducted  under 
various  conditions,  such  as  NBC,  night, 
and  use  of  the  auxiliary  sight. 

Advanced  gunnery  concludes  with 
Bradley  Table  XII,  a platoon  qualifica- 
tion. In  this  final  stage,  the  platoon 
leader  must  demonstrate  the  proficiency 
of  both  his  Bradley  crews  and  his  dis- 
mounted squads  in  hitting  targets.  This 
training  also  consists  of  a tactical  evalu- 
ation based  on  the  infantry  platoon  mis- 
sion training  plan  (MTP),  which  counts 
as  50  percent  of  the  overall  score.  As 
Bradley  crews’  experience  becomes 
broader,  the  emphasis  on  advanced  gun- 
nery and  Bradley  Table  XII  continues 
to  increase  as  well. 

Throughout  the  Bradley  gunnery 
cycle,  an  infantry  platoon  still  needs  to 
conduct  qualification  on  its  small 
arms — six  M249  squad  automatic 
weapons,  six  M203  grenade  launchers, 
and  three  Dragons.  Additionally,  the 
dismount  squads  must  become  profi- 


cient in  their  battle  tasks.  When  vehi- 
cles and  dismount  elements  are  incorpo- 
rated, gunnery  training  is  a complex 
subject  to  manage. 

The  master  gunner  learns  how  to  do 
his  job,  from  training  soldiers  on  indi- 
vidual skills  up  through  teaching  pla- 
toon fire  distribution  and  control,  and 
also  learns  how  to  use  the  various  train- 
ing aids  available.  One  key  example  is 
with  UCOFT  training. 

UCOFT  training  must  be  supervised 
by  a trained  instructor  operator  (10).  To 
become  an  10,  a soldier  must  successful- 
ly complete  a 40-hour  class.  When  certi- 
fied, he  can  train  crews  as  they  progress 
through  the  levels  of  difficulty. 
Instructor  operator  certification  is  also  a 
prerequisite  for  the  Master  Gunner 
Course.  Furthermore,  upon  graduation, 
the  master  gunner  becomes  senior  10  and 
can  train  other  soldiers  to  become  IOs  as 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a platoon 
sergeant  is  not  certified  as  a senior  10,  he 
cannot  train  his  soldiers  on  the  UCOFT, 
a key  training  aid  for  Bradley  crews. 

Another  key  area  of  the  Master 
Gunner  Course  is  Bradley  turret  func- 
tions and  maintenance.  The  master 
gunner  learns  how  the  turret  and  its 
weapon  systems  operate  and  how  to 
troubleshoot  problems.  He  is  qualified 
to  conduct  organizational  level  mainte- 
nance on  the  25mm  cannon,  the 
Bradley’s  primary  weapon  system.  If 
he  cannot  fix  a problem  himself,  he  can 
at  least  help  the  turret  mechanics. 

Once  again,  maintenance  and  techni- 
cal expertise  are  also  a platoon 
sergeant’s  areas  of  responsibility.  Thus, 
a master  gunner  is  an  excellent  choice 
to  fill  a platoon  sergeant  slot,  because 
their  roles  and  duties  are  so  similar.  By 


requiring  that  platoon  sergeants  be  mas- 
ter gunners,  we  can  help  ensure  that 
master  gunners  receive  the  professional 
development  opportunities  they  deserve 
and  need. 

At  the  same  time,  junior  NCOs  will 
be  more  likely  to  attend  the  school 
because  they  know  it  will  improve  their 
careers.  This,  in  turn,  will  cause  them  to 
prepare  for  the  school  and  become  more 
proficient  in  their  MOSs. 

A sergeant’s  master  gunner  qualifica- 
tions should  not  be  the  only  reason  he  is 
selected  for  assignments  or  promotions, 
however.  I have  seen  excellent  platoon 
sergeants  who  were  not  master  gunners, 
and  I have  seen  master  gunners  who 
would  have  had  a difficult  time  serving 
as  platoon  sergeants.  In  the  former 
case,  the  Master  Gunner  Course  would 
have  made  these  platoon  sergeants  even 
better.  Commanders  still  have  a 
responsibility,  however,  to  evaluate 
every  soldier  on  the  basis  of  his  perfor- 
mance and  potential. 

I believe  the  Army  is  beginning  to 
move  in  this  direction.  As  more  and 
more  leaders  gain  Bradley  experience, 
more  soldiers  will  attend  and  complete 
the  Master  Gunner  Course.  The  Army, 
by  setting  a goal  of  requiring  that 
Bradley  platoon  sergeants  be  master 
gunners,  will  protect  its  investment  in 
time  and  training.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  provide  its  soldiers  with  the  most 
competent  leaders  available. 

Captain  Jonathan  D.  Thompson  com- 
manded a company  in  the  1st  Battalion, 
15th  Infantry,. 3d  Infantry  Division,  and  is 
now  a division  gunnery  officer.  He  previ- 
ously served  in  several  assignments  in  the 
7th  Infantry  Division.  He  is  a 1985  ROTC 
graduate  of  Wheaton  College  in  Illinois. 
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Realistic  live-fire  training  often 
eludes  the  most  stalwart  of  Army  lead- 
ers. As  a rifle  company  commander  in 
a light  division,  I attempted  to  develop 
realistic  live-fire  exercises  that  focused 
on  freedom  of  maneuver,  allowing  bold 
flanking  movements.  I found  myself 
restricted  by  range  fans,  left  and  right 
limits,  and  my  interpretation  of  the  safe- 
ty regulations;  I assumed  that  I had  to 
compromise  realism  for  safety,  and  the 
exercises  fell  short  of  what  they  should 
have  been. 

With  those  less-than-perfect  exercis- 
es under  my  belt,  however,  I gained  fur- 
ther insight  during  Operation  JUST 
CAUSE  in  Panama.  I saw  first-hand 
the  correlation  between  training  for 
combat  and  combat  itself.  All  soldiers 
fight  using  the  warfighting  techniques 
they  have  learned  in  training.  Only 
tried  and  true  warfighting  techniques 
succeeded  on  the  streets  of  Panama 
City,  and  unfortunately  most  soldiers 
had  to  use  on-the-job  training  to  devel- 
op and  reinforce  those  techniques. 
Initially,  I saw  apprehension  and  a lack 
of  confidence  among  the  soldiers.  As 
the  hours  passed  and  experience  grew, 
however,  their  apprehension  quickly 
turned  to  confidence. 

■ Senior  leaders  quickly  recognized 
that  better  training  on  more  realistic 
live-fire  ranges  at  home  station  and  at 
the  combat  training  centers  would  help 
overcome  the  problems  identified  in 
Panama.  The  Joint  Readiness  Training 
Center  (JRTC)  then  took  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  a realistic,  chal- 
lenging live-fire  program. 


JRTC 


Live  Fire  Operations 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  W.  DURR 


The  JRTC  conducts  live-fire  exercis- 
es for  light  infantry  and  Special  Forces 
(SF)  units.  Unlike  the  battalion  level 
live-fire  exercises  conducted  at  the 
National  Training  Center,  those  at  the 
JRTC  focus  on  infantry  rifle  squads  and 
platoons  and  Special  Forces  A detach- 
ments. The  unit  missions  include 
movement-to-contact,  ambush,  deliber- 
ate attack,  and  raid. 

This  relatively  new  training  event  is  a 
departure  from  the  way  most  units  con- 
duct live-fire  training.  I have  observed 
platoons  from  seven  light  divisions, 
detachments  from  five  SF  groups,  and 
more  than  90  live-fire  exercises  since 
August  1990  and  found  a great  disparity 
in  the  units’  levels  of  training.  Most 
units  appear  unprepared  to  conduct  the 
live-fire  training  at  the  JRTC. 


STANDARD 

The  JRTC  sets  the  standard  for  live- 
fire  training,  and  a simple  understand- 
ing of  this  standard  will  improve  each 
rotational  unit’s  performance  and  raise 
the  level  of  combat  readiness  through- 
out the  Army.  JRTC  live-fire  opera- 
tions differ  from  most  routine  live-fire 
exercises  in  three  areas:  The  basic  con- 
cept for  operations,  the  approach  to 
safety,  and  the  actual  execution  of  each 
live-fire  event. 

The  concept  is  simply  to  provide  the 
most  realistic  live-fire  experience  short 
of  actual  combat.  The  JRTC  and  its 
live-fire  division  do  this  in  several 
ways:  by  producing  a tactical  scenario 


that  clarifies  all  administrative  require- 
ments for  the  unit;  by  portraying  a 
tough,  life-like  enemy  who  fights  back; 
and  by  observing  the  unit’s  perfor- 
mance and  providing  immediate  and 
precise  feedback. 

The  live-fire  division  becomes  a pla- 
toon’s higher  headquarters  and  partici- 
pates as  its  sister  units  and  support  ele- 
ments. This  headquarters  issues  the 
orders  and  controls  the  tactical  scenario. 
The  platoon  executes  its  live-fire  exer- 
cise as  a tactical  mission  in  accordance 
with  the  operations  order  (OPORD)  and 
to  the  standards  found  in  the  mission 
training  plans. 

The  opposing  force  (OPFOR)  is  real- 
istic and  tough.  The  live-fire  division 
has  specifically  designed  targets  to 
resemble  uniformed,  life-like  enemy 
soldiers  who  fiercely  stand  their 
ground.  They  seek  cover  and  conceal- 
ment, stay  out  of  the  open,  and  engage 
the  friendly  attacker  with  their  own 
weapon  systems.  The  OPFOR  weapons 
shoot  back,  using  lasers  from  the  multi- 
ple integrated  laser  engagement  system 
(MILES),  coupled  with  gunfire  simula- 
tors. The  attacker  must  seek  cover  and 
concealment  as  he  maneuvers,  or  he 
risks  becoming  a MILES  casualty. 

The  observer-controllers  (OCs)  per- 
form indispensable  functions  in  live-fire 
exercises.  As  observers,  they  examine 
the  execution  of  the  exercise  from  a 
doctrinal  standpoint  and  provide  imme- 
diate, accurate  feedback  to  the  unit  with 
an  after-action  review  (AAR).  The 
live-fire  AAR  goes  one  step  farther  to 
correlate  the  number  of  rounds  expend- 
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ed  with  the  effects  on  the  target.  As 
controllers,  they  act  as  referees  for  the 
exercise  rules  of  engagement  and 
MILES  casualties.  As  a live-fire  con- 
troller, an  experienced  OC  watches  the 
live-fire  battle  unfold,  foresees  potential 
safety  violations,  and  moves  to  inter- 
vene only  when  he  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary. This  most  important  aspect  of  the 
OC  makes  his  role  critical  for  realistic 
live-fire  exercises. 

Safety 

An  administrative  range  mentality 
permeates  most  live-fire  training 
throughout  the  Army.  This  mentality 
stems  from  overcautious  and  unimagi- 
native training  conducted  by  leaders 
who  are  products  of  this  same  kind  of 
training.  Administrative  safety  stifles 
realistic  execution  and  teaches  bad 
habits  to  soldiers  who  may  one  day  find 
themselves  in  hostile  territory.  The 
JRTC  overcomes  this  mentality  and  the 
live-fire  division  conducts  realistic 
training  in  accordance  with  the  Army’s 
safety  regulations. 

The  live-fire  division  coordinates  all 
administrative  safety  restrictions  and 
requirements  found  in  the  safety  regula- 
tions and  makes  them  clear  to  the 
maneuver  elements.  The  live-fire  divi- 
sion writes  the  OPORDs  and  designs 
the  maneuver  graphics  with  range  fans, 
firing  limits,  and  reservation  boundaries 
in  mind.  The  player  unit,  which  never 
sees  the  administrative  considerations, 
fires  and  maneuvers  in  accordance  with 
its  tactical  order.  This  perceived  free- 
dom to  maneuver  is  vital  to  realism. 

The  live-fire  division  further 
improves  freedom  to  maneuver  by 
emplacing  the  enemy  targets  in  areas 
where  the  rounds  fall  within  established 
surface  danger  zones  (SDZs).  The  live 
fire  division  constructs  these  zones  so 
that  they  provide  almost  180-degree 
fields  of  fire.  This  allows  units  the  flex- 
ibility to  execute  bold  flanking  move- 
ments and  to  emplace  their  weapon  sys- 
tems in  locations  of  their  own  choosing. 
For  added  realism,  the  division  con- 
structs these  SDZs  in  rugged,  wooded, 
and  restrictive  terrain. 

From  the  outset,  the  unit  chain  of 
command  is  held  responsible  for  safety. 


The  leaders  stress  the  safety  principles 
inherent  in  the  tactically  sound  execu- 
tion of  the  missions  outlined  in  the  mis- 
sion training  plan.  The  JRTC  gives  sol- 
diers and  their  leaders  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — assuming  the  unit  will  employ 
its  weapons  responsibly.  The  JRTC 
further  assumes  the  unit  will  use  tacti- 
cally sound  procedures  and  techniques 
to  engage  the  enemy  and  that  it  will 
avoid  situations  of  potential  fratricide  to 
safeguard  its  soldiers. 

Since  August  1990,  no  soldier  has 
been  injured  by  direct  fire  on  a live-fire 


exercise  at  JRTC.  Safety  in  training  is 
paramount.  When  the  training  is  han- 
dled correctly,  units  can  fire  safely 
without  compromising  tough  and  realis- 
tic training. 

Execution 

Mission  Preparation.  The  platoons 
occupy  tactical  assembly  areas  within 
two  to  four  kilometers  of  the  forward 
line  of  own  troops  (FLOT).  This  allows 
the  units  to  conduct  detailed  planning 
and  rehearsals  before  crossing  the  line 
of  departure.  The  JRTC  attaches  pla- 
toons to  a notional  company  in  which  a 
role-playing  company  commander 
issues  a detailed  operations  order  or  a 
fragmentary  order  for  a company  opera- 
tion. The  platoons  then  plan,  backbrief, 
and  move  in  accordance  with  this  order. 

Each  platoon  receives  a basic  load  of 
live  ammunition.  Munitions  for  each 
weapon  system  include:  ball  ammuni- 
tion for  M9  pistols;  ball  and  tracer  for 
M16A2  rifles,  M249  SAW,  and  M60 
machinegun;  target  practice  and  buck- 
shot for  M203  grenade  launchers;  00 


buckshot  for  M1200  shotguns;  M67 
(90mm)  and  M3-550  (84mm)  recoilless 
rifles;  M67  fragmentation  grenades; 
high  explosive  and  subcaliber  Ml 36 
AT4  and  M72A2  LAW  antitank  rock- 
ets; M47  antitank  missiles;  M18A1 
claymore  and  M15  antitank  mines;  non- 
electric firing  systems  for  demolition 
satchel  charges  and  M1A1  bangalore 
torpedoes;  smoke  grenades;  and  signal- 
ing pyrotechnics.  The  platoon  cross- 
loads and  issues  ammunition  on  the 
basis  of  its  understanding  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Units  rehearse  on  terrain  similar  to 
that  of  the  objective  area,  but  they  do 
not  maneuver  on  the  actual  terrain  until 
the  execution  of  the  mission.  Some 
missions,  however,  require  a leader’s 
reconnaissance  of  the  objective.  The 
platoon  conducts  a reconnaissance 
patrol  to  a vantage  point  overlooking 
the  objective  area.  During  the  recon- 
naissance, the  platoon  uses  stealth  and 
security,  because  live  opposing  forces 
in  the  objective  area  may  compromise 
the  patrol. 

Movement  to  Contact.  The  pla- 
toons in  training  move  as  the  lead  ele- 
ment of  a company  conducting  a move- 
ment to  contact  to  locate  enemy  targets 
within  the  battalion  sector.  The  compa- 
ny maneuvers  with  its  platoons  abreast 
or  in  trail  along  the  axis  of  advance 
through  march  objectives.  The  platoons 
execute  squad  and  platoon  combat  drills 
on  contact.  A platoon  continues  until  it 
becomes  combat  ineffective  with  30 
percent  casualties  or  until  the  comman- 
der decides  to  maneuver  another  pla- 
toon around  to  continue  as  the  main 
effort. 

The  OPFOR,  lightly  armed  and  dis- 
mounted, ranges  in  size  from  two-man 
security  elements  to  ten-man  squads  in 
hasty  defensive  positions  on  cache  sites. 
Generally,  the  platoons  make  contact 
with  the  enemy  six  to  eight  times  dur- 
ing three  kilometers  of  movement. 

The  platoons  must  exercise  great  care 
in  distinguishing  friend  from  foe  and 
non-combatant  from  combatant.  They 
may  encounter  friendly  units  forward 
along  unit  boundaries  or  misoriented 
scouts  along  the  axis  of  advance.  As 
part  of  the  targetry,  these  elements  are 
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dressed  in  U.S.  uniforms.  Battlefield 
clutter  may  include  civilian  non-com- 
batants. Care  is  taken  to  ensure  realism. 

Ambush.  The  platoons  conduct  a 
night  point  ambush  on  a vehicle  convoy 
as  part  of  a company  area  ambush  to 
destroy  OPFOR  supply  convoys  within 
the  battalion  sector.  Company  or  battal- 
ion mortars  support  the  objective  area 
with  on-call  illumination  and  high- 
explosive  blocking  fires.  This  adds  a 
real  training  event  to  the  indirect-fire 
systems. 

The  OPFOR  convoys  consist  of 
groups  of  three  to  six  vehicles  moving 
along  an  existing  road.  The  vehicles 
include  the  BRDM-2,  a light  armored 
reconnaissance  vehicle,  and  the  GAZ-69, 
a thin-skinned  cargo  vehicle.  Each  vehi- 
cle looks,  sounds,  and  reacts  like  a real 
vehicle  moving  in  convoy. 

The  platoons  develop  their  own 
ground  tactical  plan  and  emplace  their 
own  weapon  systems.  The  platoon 
leaders  execute  whatever  tactically 
sound  plan  they  devise.  The  platoons 
use  subcaliber  antitank  munitions  to 
supplement  their  machineguns,  grenade 
launchers,  and  mines  to  disable  and 
destroy  the  convoy. 

Deliberate  Attack.  The  platoons 
conduct  a deliberate  attack  on  a forti- 
fied position  to  seize  and  occupy  an 
enemy  platoon  strongpoint  as  the  com- 
pany’s main  effort.  The  platoons,  with 
an  attached  engineer  section,  establish  a 
breach  in  a wire  and  mine  obstacle,  gain 
a foothold  in  the  trenchwork,  and  begin 
to  clear  the  trenches  and  bunkers.  They 
use  both  night  infiltration  and  deliberate 
daylight  techniques. 

The  enemy  platoon  occupies  a 
strongpoint  consisting  of  a fortified 
trenchwork,  crew-served  fighting  posi- 
tions with  overhead  cover,  and  com- 
mand bunkers.  The  enemy  uses  both 
mines  and  boobytraps  throughout  the 
position  and  may  reinforce  the  position 
With  armored  vehicles. 

As  the  platoons  move  along  the  axis 
of  attack,  the  forward  observer  calls  for 
planned  artillery  and  mortar  fires  to  pre- 
pare the  objective.  Artillery  is  fired 
over  the  axis  of  advance  so  the  soldiers 
can  experience  overhead,  low-angle 
fire.  The  forward  observer  shifts  the 


high-explosive  and  smoke  fires  to 
blocking  targets  as  the  platoons  maneu- 
ver dangerously  close  to  the  objective. 

The  platoons  establish  a breach  in  a 
location  designated  by  the  company 
commander.  Generally,  engineers 
establish  a breach  using  an  M1A1  ban- 
galore torpedo.  The  platoons  suppress 
the  breach  point  with  fire  from  their 
machineguns,  SAWs,  recoilless  rifles, 
and  AT4s  or  LAWs. 

Upon  establishing  the  breach,  the 
platoons  fight  to  secure  the  foothold  by 
first  firing  and  maneuvering  forward 
and  clearing  the  entry  point  with  M67 
fragmentation  grenades.  The  soldiers 
systematically  clear  the  trenchwork 
with  M16A2s,  SAWs,  M203s,  and  shot- 
guns. They  also  clear  crew-served 
fighting  positions  and  bunkers  with 
fragmentation  grenades. 

During  consolidation  and  reorganiza- 
tion, a reinforcing  armor  element  threat- 
ens the  platoons  on  the  objective. 
Company  mortars  and  available 
artillery  suppress  the  armor  column, 
and  the  platoons  engage  the  approach- 
ing vehicles  with  their  machineguns, 
AT4s,  and  Dragons.  Meanwhile,  the 
platoons  must  continue  treating  casual- 
ties and  evacuating  them  to  the  compa- 
ny casualty  collection  point. 

Raid.  The  SF  detachment  conducts 
direct  action  missions  to  destroy  enemy 
command  and  control  centers  or  cache 
sites.  The  detachment  first  goes  into 
isolation  at  the  intermediate  staging 
base  for  detailed  planning  and 
rehearsals.  It  then  conducts  airborne  or 
air  assault  insertion  into  the  objective 
area  and  places  the  objective  under 
observation.  The  detachment  infiltrates 
with  a basic  load  of  blank  or  inert  muni- 
tions and  conducts  active  reconnais- 
sance against  a live  enemy  on  the  objec- 
tive. This  makes  stealth  and  security 
the  keys  to  success,  because  compro- 
mise is  always  possible. 

Before  attack  time,  the  detachment 
exchanges  blank  munitions  for  live,  and 
the  OPFOR  soldiers  withdraw,  leaving 
their  mechanical  counterparts  in  posi- 
tion. The  detachment  conducts  the  raid, 
withdraws  to  a pickup  zone,  and  exfil- 
trates by  helicopter.  The  JRTC  uses 
this  same  process  of  replacing  blank 


with  live  ammunition  and  live  for  inert 
OPFOR  targets  for  the  detachment  exe- 
cuting the  ambush  mission. 

Live-fire  exercises  at  the  JRTC  are 
truly  unique  in  their  scope  and  realism. 
The  concept,  philosophy,  safety,  and 
execution  of  JRTC  live-fire  exercises 
use  a commonsense  approach  to  train- 
ing. This  approach  exposes  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  squads  and 
platoons  by  forcing  units  to  rely  on 
their  chains  of  command  to  get  the  job 
done.  Platoons  are  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  reacting  as  they  have  been 
trained.  Platoons  are  held  accountable. 
As  the  observer-controllers  have  seen, 
most  units  respond  professionally  to  the 
challenge  and  appreciate  their  new- 
found responsibility. 

To  gain  the  most  from  their  rotation 
at  the  JRTC,  the  units  must  understand 
and  prepare  for  the  live-fire  challenges 
they  will  face.  Before  deployment,  all 
soldiers  must  understand  their  basic 
warfighting  doctrine  and  be  confident  in 
themselves  and  their  weapons.  The 
leaders  must  demonstrate  competence 
and  then  develop  the  same  competence 
among  their  soldiers.  Live-fire  exercis- 
es offer  both  exciting  training  opportu- 
nities and  the  potential  for  accidental 
shootings.  With  a no-nonsense 
approach  to  firearms  safety,  comman- 
ders can  derive  the  maximum  training 
value  with  the  confidence  that  their  sol- 
diers understand  the  responsibilities  that 
are  inherent  in  training  with  loaded 
weapons.  On  the  ground,  with  these 
tasks  mastered,  the  unit  can  anticipate, 
react  to,  and  overcome  every  challenge. 

JRTC  live-fire  exercises  correctly 
train  future  soldiers  and  their  leaders  for 
combat.  We  can  best  prepare  our  sol- 
diers and  their  units  for  the  rigors  of 
combat  by  implementing  this  common- 
sense  approach  in  all  live-fire  exercises. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Durr  served  as  the 
operations  officer  and  platoon  observer- 
controller  for  the  JRTC's  live-fire  division 
for  17  months.  He  previously  served  with 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  as  a rifle  compa- 
ny commander  and  a brigade  assistant  S-3 
and  participated  in  Operation  JUST 
CAUSE.  He  is  a 1983  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida  and  is  now  assigned 
to  the  JRTC  brigade  command  and  control 
division  as  an  operations  observer-con- 
troller. 
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Direct  Fire  Control 


CAPTAIN  RICK  BURTNETT 
CAPTAIN  DENNIS  M.  WINCE 


Direct  fire  control  includes  the  tech- 
niques and  control  measures  used  to 
integrate  direct  fires  into  a maneuver 
plan.  A direct  fire  control  plan  tells  the 
soldiers  the  specifics  of  the  targets  they 
are  to  engage.  Direct  fire  control  con- 
sists of  the  terrain  and  enemy  oriented 
techniques  used  to  control  fire  distribu- 
tion (where  and  what  to  shoot)  and 
engagement  criteria  (who  shoots 
when). 

In  an  operations  order,  direct  fire  con- 
trol measures  are  included  in  the  opera- 
tions overlay,  the  tasks  to  maneuver 
units  paragraph,  the  coordinating 
instructions,  and  the  synchronization 
matrix,  if  one  is  used.  These  control 
measures  provide  subordinates  with  the 
detailed  instructions  to  ensure  that  direct 
fire  is  employed  effectively  and  massed 
on  the  enemy’s  formation  or  positions. 
In  addition,  they  serve  as  a foundation 
for  avoiding  the  mistaken  engagement 
of  friendly  forces. 

Fire  Distribution 

From  the  maneuver  plan,  commanders 
develop  the  fire  distribution  plan,  using 
a combination  of  techniques  oriented  on 
the  terrain  and  the  enemy  force. 

The  plan  must  use  all  weapon  systems 
efficiently,  mass  direct  fire,  avoid  the 
engagement  of  destroyed  vehicles  and 
positions,  and  prevent  fratricide.  The 
fire  distribution  plan  must  be  well 
understood  at  all  levels  and  must  take 
into  account  engagements  during  lim- 
ited visibility.  A well  understood  plan 
that  uses  the  proper  techniques  to  orient 


fires  on  the  enemy  will  help  prevent 
fratricide  as  well. 

When  developing  a fire  distribution 
plan,  leaders  should  consider  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

• Destroy  the  most  dangerous  targets 
first. 

• Avoid  target  overkill. 

• Attack  the  enemy  throughout  the 
depth  of  his  formation. 

• Control  fires  to  achieve  the  best 
shots  and  to  expose  only  the  units  or 
weapons  needed  for  an  engagement. 

• Make  the  best  possible  use  of  each 
weapon’s  inherent  capabilities. 

• Overlap  sectors  of  fire  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  fixing  and  maneuvering 
against  any  one  element. 

The  following  are  the  terrain  fire  dis- 
tribution techniques  commonly  used  to 
synchronize  the  direct  fire  plan  with  the 
maneuver  plan: 

Target  Reference  Point  (TRP).  A 

TRP  is  an  easily  recognizable  point  on 
the  ground  (either  natural  or  manmade) 
that  is  used  for  identifying  enemy  tar- 
gets or  controlling  fires.  TRPs  are  des- 
ignated, using  the  standard  target  sym- 
bol and  target  numbers  assigned  by 
standing  operating  procedures  (SOPs). 
If  a direct  fire  TRP  is  nominated  and 
approved  as  an  indirect  fire  TRP,  it  is 
numbered  according  to  the  target  num- 
bers assigned  by  the  fire  support  ele- 
ment (Figure  1). 

In  areas  where  there  are  no  distin- 
guishable terrain  features,  TRPs  can  be 
constructed  from  VS- 17  panels,  battle- 
field debris,  and  the  like.  These  expedi- 


ent TRPs  should  be  heated  so  they  are 
visible  through  thermal  sights.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  when;more  than  one 
company  or  platoon  is  oriented  on  the 
same  engagement  area,  TRPs  should  be 
numbered  and  marked  according  to 
well-established  SOPs. 

Engagement  Areas/Sectors  of  Fire. 
An  engagement  area  is  an  area  in  which 
the  commander  intends  to  engage  an 
enemy  force  with  the  massed  fires  of  all 
available  weapon  systems.  Engagement 
areas  and  sectors  of  fire  are  based  on 
the  available  fields  of  fire  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  weapons  employed.  A 
sector  of  fire  is  an  area  that  must  be  cov- 
ered by  the  fire  of  an  individual  weapon 
or  unit. 

TRPs  and  magnetic  azimuths  are  used 
to  designate  the  physical  confines  of  an 
engagement  area  and  sectors  of  fire  as 
shown  in  Figure  1 . An  engagement  area 
may  be  subdivided  and  assigned  to  sub- 
ordinate units  and  weapons  with  sectors 
of  fire.  Inherent  in  assigning  sectors  of 
fire,  as  with  unit  positioning,  is  achiev- 
ing mutual  support  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  isolating  individual  units  and 
weapons. 

Phase  Lines.  Normally,  a phase  line 
(PL)  is  a linear  control  measure  used  to 
control  movement,  but  phase  lines 
placed  along  terrain  features  can  also  be 
used  to  designate  sectors  of  fire.  Phase 
lines  may  also  be  used  in  engagement 
criteria. 

Near-half,  Far-half  Technique. 

When  the  terrain  is  so  open  that  there 
are  no  specific  features  to  use  as  refer- 
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Figure  2 


ence  points,  or  when  there  has  not  been 
time  to  construct  reference  points  as 
described  earlier,  units  can  be  assigned 
specific  portions  of  an  engagement 
area.  For  instance,  in  Figure  2,  1st  Pla- 
toon is  responsible  for  the  near  half  (the 
area  closest  to  friendly  forces),  and  2d 
and  3d  Platoons  are  responsible  for  the 
far  half  (the  area  farther  from  the 
friendly  forces). 

The  common  enemy  oriented  tech- 
niques are  as  follows: 


Engagement  Priority.  Each  weapon 
or  element  can  be  assigned  a type  of 
vehicle  or  target  to  engage  first.  Tanks, 
BMP  fighting  vehicles,  BRDM  recon- 
naissance vehicles,  and  other  vehicles 
may  appear  in  an  enemy  armor  forma- 
tion. These  systems  have  different 
capabilities  and  pose  different  threats  at 
different  ranges.  Commanders  must 
determine  which  targets  are  the  most 
dangerous  and  then  assign  engagement 
priorities  to  them.  Engagement  priori- 


ties are  assigned  according  to  the  mis- 
sion and  the  desired  effects  on  the 
enemy  formation.  Generally,  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles  should  engage  BMPs, 
ZSUs,  and  other  light  armored  vehicles. 
Tanks  should  engage  tanks,  and  TOW 
missiles  should  engage  command  and 
control,  engineer,  and  air  defense 
artillery  vehicles.  This  rule  should  not 
restrict  the  assignment  of  priorities;  dif- 
ferent engagement  priorities  may  be 
assigned  to  different  platoons  or  compa- 
nies. For  example,  “Company  A 
engages  BMPs,  then  tanks;  Team  B 
engages  tanks,  then  BMPs.” 

Fire  Patterns.  Three  basic  enemy 
oriented  fire  patterns  can  be  used  to  dis- 
tribute fire  when  multiple  targets  appear 
and  no  other  control  measures  have 
been  assigned — -frontal  fire,  cross  fire, 
and  depth  fire: 

Frontal  fire  is  used  when  targets  are 
in  front  of  the  unit  in  a lateral  configu- 
ration. The  left  flank  element  engages 
the  leftmost  target;  the  right  flank  ele- 
ment engages  the  rightmost  targets,  or  if 
necessary  they  engage  targets  from  near 
to  far,  or  from  most  dangerous  to  least 
dangerous.  As  targets  are  destroyed, 
fires  are  shifted  toward  the  center  of  the 
enemy  formation. 

Cross  fire  is  used  when  targets  are 
positioned  laterally  and  obstructions 
prevent  elements  from  firing  to  the 
front.  The  leftmost  element  engages  the 
rightmost  target;  the  rightmost  element 
engages  the  leftmost  target.  As  targets 
are  destroyed,  fires  are  shifted  toward 
the  center  of  the  enemy  formation  and 
from  near  targets  to  far. 

Depth  fire  is  used  when  targets  are  in 
a column  formation.  The  leftmost  ele- 
ment engages  the  target  farthest  to  the 
rear;  the  rightmost  element  engages  the 
closest  target.  As  targets  are  destroyed, 
fires  are  shifted  to  the  center  of  the 
enemy  formation.  ( See  also  “Platoon 
Fire  Control,”  by  Captains  Michael  FI. 
Shields  and  Gerald  P.  Kulp, 
INFANTRY,  March-April  1992,  pages 
38-42.) 

Engagement  Criteria 

To  create  the  desired  effect  on  enemy 
formations  and  positions,  synchronize 
fire  and  maneuver,  and  prevent  fratri- 
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Figure  3 


SYNCHRONIZATION  MATRIX 


Figure  4 


cide,  commanders  must  issue  guidance 
to  their  subordinates  on  when  to  engage 
the  enemy.  As  with  fire  distribution, 
this  information  is  included  in  the 
maneuver  paragraph,  tasks  to  maneuver 


units  paragraph,  coordinating  instruc- 
tions, and  synchronization  matrix,  if 
one  is  used.  The  various  techniques  for 
controlling  and  establishing  engage- 
ment criteria  are  as  follows: 


Event  Oriented,  A commander  can 
control  engagement  by  specifying  that  a 
unit  will  not  engage  until  a certain  event 
occurs.  For  example,  “Team  Alpha  will 
engage  the  enemy  when  the  lead  enemy 
company  crosses  Phase  Line  Blue.” 
Time  Oriented.  During  offensive 
operations,  a specific  time  may  initiate 
engagement.  For  example,  “Team 
Bravo  suppresses  the  enemy  on  Objec- 
tive Tiger  at  120600  May  (H-Hour)  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  concentrating 
fires  on  Team  Delta,  the  main  effort.” 
Sequential  Engagement.  To  con- 
fuse the  enemy  as  to  the  dispositions  of 
defending  forces,  a commander  may 
order  engagements  at  different  times  for 
different  units  and  weapons.  For  exam- 
ple, “A  tank  team  may  engage  members 
of  an  enemy  force  first  to  cause  them  to 
orient  on  the  tanks.  Then  a mechanized 
team  and  Team  Echo  engage  the 
enemy’s  exposed  flanks.” 

Visual  and  Radio  Signals.  To  pro- 
vide positive  control  of  direct  fires,  a 
visual  or  radio  signal  may  be  used  to 
initiate  fire.  For  example,  “Company  A 
will  begin  its  assault  of  Objective  Stone 
when  illumination  rounds  hit  the  objec- 
tive, signaling  the  conclusion  of  the 
artillery  preparation.”  Another  exam- 
ple, “On  order,  Company  E initiates 
suppression  of  Objective  Dog; 
Codeword  Apple  via  command  net.”  A 
properly  planned  and  rehearsed  direct 
fire  control  plan,  synchronized  with  the 
maneuver  plan  and  indirect  fires,  will 
ensure  that  combat  power  is  concentrat- 
ed at  the  decisive  point. 

Using  terrain  and  enemy  oriented 
fire  distribution  techniques  and  engage- 
ment criteria  will  facilitate  this  syn- 
chronization of  combat  power. 

Fire  Control  Plan 

Figures  3 shows  the  operational 
graphics  for  Task  Force  1-92  Infantry. 
Figure  4 is  a synchronization  matrix. 
This  figure  illustrates  a direct  fire  con- 
trol plan  integrated  into  the  maneuver 
plan. 

Team  Echo’s  mission  is  to  suppress 
the  enemy  on  Objective  Ball  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  fixing  the  main  effort 
to  the  south.  To  control  Team  Echo’s 
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fires,  the  coordinating  instructions  and 
the  synchronization  matrix  specify  that 
Team  Echo  will  initiate  suppressive  fire 
when  the  lead  team  (Alpha)  crosses  PL 
1.  Team  Echo’s  sector  of  fire  is 
between  PL  3 and  PL  4.  After 
Objective  Base  is  seized,  Team  Echo 
moves  to  and  establishes  support-by- 
fire  (SBF)  position  4 with  its  fires  ori- 
ented toward  TRP  AB0006  (a  TRP  for 
both  direct  and  indirect  fire). 

Delta  Company’s  mission  is  to  sup- 
press the  enemy  on  Objective  Base  to 
prevent  him  from  fixing  the  main  effort 
with  direct  fire.  To  control  Delta 
Company’s  fires  (Figure  4),  the  coordi- 
nating instructions  and  the  synchroniza- 
tion matrix  specify  that  Delta  Company 


will  initiate  suppressive  fire  when  the 
lead  team  (Alpha)  crosses  PL  1.  Delta 
Company’s  sector  of  fire  is  between  PL 
2 and  PL  3.  After  Team  Alpha  reports 
PL2,  Delta  Company  shifts  its  fires  to 
between  TRP  D01  and  TRP  D02  (both 
of  which  are  direct  fire  TRPs.)  Upon 
seizure  of  Objective  Base,  Delta 
Company  moves  along  direction  of 
attack  (DOA)  South  to  occupy  SBF 
position  3 to  block  an  enemy  counterat- 
tack. The  orientation  of  the  company  is 
toward  TRP  AB006. 

A detailed  direct  fire  control  plan 
enables  a unit  to  employ  and  mass 
direct  fire  on  the  enemy’s  formations  or 
positions.  In  addition,  it  serves  as  the 
foundation  for  avoiding  fratricide. 


Captain  Rick  Burtnett  has  served  as  a 
platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer, 
and  battalion  S-3  Air  in  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  and  as  a company  commander  in 
the  Berlin  Brigade.  A former  Small  Group 
Instructor,  CPT  Burtnett  has  also  served 
with  the  Combined  Arms  and  Tactics 
Directorate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
School  as  a doctrine  writer. 

Captain  Dennis  M.  Wince  recently  com- 
pleted the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced 
Course.  He  previously  served  as  a line 
platoon  leader,  support  platoon  leader, 
and  company  executive  officer  in  the  1st 
Battalion,  14th  Infantry,  25th  Infantry 
Division. 


Team  and  Squad  Movement 

Firepower  versus  Speed 


CAPTAIN  MARK  E.  GREEN 


There  are  numerous  techniques  for 
assaulting  across  an  objective.  Some 
units  use  individual  movement  tech- 
niques (IMTs)  in  crossing  the  objective 
as  a fixed  part  of  their  standing  operat- 
ing procedures  (SOPs),  while  others 
always  rush  across.  But  any  time  we 
tell  leaders  and  soldiers  to  use  the  same 
technique  all  the  time,  we  rob  them  of 
opportunities  to  exercise  initiative  and 
develop  their  leadership  skills.  We  also 
violate  the  intent  of  mission-type 
orders.  If  junior  leaders  understand 
why  different  methods  are  used,  they 
will  learn  to  assess  the  current  situation 
and  then  choose  an  appropriate  tech- 
nique. 

When  conducting  an  assault,  a leader 
must  determine  how  much  effective  fire 
he  is  taking  so  he  can  determine  the 
amount  of  firepower  he  needs  to  sup- 


press the  enemy  fire.  Once  effective 
suppression  is  achieved,  the  maneuver 
elements  sweep  across  the  objective 
with  the  maximum  speed  the  current 
situation  allows. 

In  some  cases,  if  four  men  are  shoot- 
ing, five  men  can  maneuver:  the  fire- 
power provided  by  the  four  shooters  is 
all  that  is  required  to  suppress  the 
enemy  fire,  and  the  five-man  maneuver 
element  can  move  in  three-to-five-sec- 
ond  rushes.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ideal 
way  of  moving  at  maximum  speed. 


It  is  difficult,  however,  to  control 
odd-sized  units  or  mismatched  elements 
in  a combat  situation.  Breaking  up 
teams  to  increase  speed  may  cause 
more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  One 
means  of  providing  control  and  increas- 
ing speed  is  a set  group  of  maneuver 
techniques. 

The  table  below  shows  examples  of 
set  techniques  and  the  leader  who  is 
responsible  for  assessing  the  situation 
and  choosing  the  best  technique. 

The  progression  is  from  more  movers 


TECHNIQUE 

DECISION  MADE  BY 

Squads  Bound 

Platoon  Leader 

Teams  Bound 

Squad  Leader 

Teams  Move  by  Buddy  Team 

Squad  or  Team  Leader 

IMT,  One  Man  per  Team 

Squad  or  Team  Leader 

IMT,  One  Man  per  Squad 

Squad  or  Team  Leader 
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than  shooters  to  more  shooters  than 
movers;  again,  the  leader  up  front 
decides  after  assessing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enemy’s  firepower. 

Squads  and  Teams  Bound.  The 
leader  of  the  entire  assault  element  may 
select  this  technique,  in  which  one  team 
or  squad  provides  the  base  of  fire  while 
the  other  maneuvers.  The  firing  team 
must  be  able  to  gain  and  maintain  fire 
superiority — the  key  decision  of  the 
leader. 

Team  Moves  by  Buddy  Team.  As 

the  team  leader  maneuvers  his  element, 
he  encounters  fire  that  prevents  him 
from  moving  all  of  his  force  at  the  same 
time.  He  gives  the  command  to  move 
by  buddy  team — one  two-man  team 
suppresses  as  the  other  bounds  forward. 
In  this  case,  the  fire  of  half  of  his  ele- 
ment is  enough  to  suppress  the  enemy. 

One  Man  Moves  per  Team  or 
Squad:  A numbering  system  for  each 


member  of  the  team  allows  the  team 
leader  to  control  the  one  man  moving. 
The  following  number  system  might  be 
used: 

#1  Man  — Team  Leader 
#2  Man  — SAW  Gunner 
#3  Man  — M203  Gunner 
#4  Man  — Rifleman 

The  soldiers  know  that  the  movement 
sequence  is  always  1,  3,  2,  4,  or  what- 
ever their  leader  deems  best.  Once 
movement  is  initiated,  the  #3  man 
always  moves  after  hearing  that  the  #1 
man  is  set  and  so  on.  No  continued 
commands  are  required,  and  the  team 
moves  with  three  men  shooting  and  one 
maneuvering.  This  works  just  as  well 
with  a squad — one  fire  team  provides  a 
base  of  fire  while  one  moves  a soldier 
at  a time  to  a predesignated  location. 
From  the  new  location  it  provides  fire 
for  the  other  team  while  it  comes  on 
line. 


Trying  to  get  the  best  of  all  worlds — 
speed,  firepower,  and  control — is  diffi- 
cult, but  it  is  a worthwhile  challenge  for 
commanders  who  want  well-trained 
units.  Relying  on  only  one  set  method 
or  another  fails  to  develop  junior  lead- 
ers and  disregards  the  advantages  of 
having  a leader  up  front  to  make  the 
decision.  The  best  possible  solution  is 
to  have  a number  of  techniques  that 
vary  speed  and  firepower.  The  end 
result  is  a team  or  squad  leader  who 
learns  to  think,  apply  the  basics,  and 
then  maneuver  his  unit  to  close  with 
and  defeat  the  enemy. 

Captain  Mark  E.  Green  commands  a 
company  in  the  1st  Battalion,  505th 
Infantry,  82d  Airborne  Division.  He  previ- 
ously led  a mechanized  infantry  rifle  pla- 
toon and  scout  platoon  and  served  as  a 
battalion  S-4  and  a battalion  S-1.  He  is  a 
1986  graduate  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy. 


LRSD 


Adapt,  Improvise,  and  Overcome 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  A.  SCHATZEL 


During  Operations  DESERT 
SHIELD  and  DESERT  STORM,  the  1st 
Infantry  Division’s  long-range  surveil- 
lance detachment  (LRSD)  conducted  14 
successful  combat  surveillance  mis- 
sions. The  soldiers’  training  back  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas — along  with  their 
ability  to  adapt,  improvise,  and  over- 
come in  the  face  of  difficulties — led  to 
that  success.  The  success  of  those  mis- 
sions was  a result  of  the  following 
ideas,  policies,  and  actions: 

Modify  the  MTOE.  The  modified 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
(MTOE)  for  the  divisional  LRSD 


authorizes  six  surveillance  teams,  each 
consisting  of  five  1 IB  infantrymen  and 
one  3 1C  communications  specialist. 
The  radio  base  station  consists  primar- 
ily of  31Cs  but  also  incorporates  eight 
1 IBs. 

In  our  detachment  it  was  obvious  that 
the  31Cs  needed  to  be  moved  out  of  the 
surveillance  teams  and  to  be  replaced 
by  the  llBs  from  the  base  station. 
Since  communication  procedures  are  an 
essential  part  of  every  LRSD  soldier’s 
training,  there  was  virtually  no  differ- 
ence in  communications  abilities 
between  the  soldiers  in  the  11 -series 


and  those  in  the  31 -series. 

This  reorganization  produced  two 
great  benefits  with  no  drawbacks: 

First,  the  noncommissioned  officers 
were  now  in  a position  to  train  soldiers 
in  the  same  specialties  as  themselves. 
Under  the  old  organization,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  a surveillance  team  leader  to 
train  his  3 lCs  for  the  portion  of  the  skill 
qualification  test  that  dealt  with  com- 
munications equipment  his  team  did  not 
use.  Likewise,  it  was  difficult  for  an 
NCO  in  the  communications  section  to 
train  a subordinate  1 IB  soldier  for  an 
expert  infantryman’s  badge  (EIB)  test. 
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The  reorganization  resulted  in  soldier 
skill  test  scores  and  EIB  success  rates 
that  were  significantly  higher  than  in 
previous  years. 

Second,  the  soldiers  were  now  in  a 
position  to  advance  from  private  to  staff 
sergeant,  depending  on  their  specialties, 
without  having  to  transfer  from  a 
surveillance  team  or  communications 
section. 

Stabilize  the  Teams.  With  the  com- 
munications and  infantry  soldiers 
realigned  in  the  teams  and  the  commu- 
nications section,  stabilization 
increased.  The  first  sergeant  insisted 
that  a soldier  be  kept  in  the  same  team, 
communications  section,  or  headquar- 
ters element  unless  there  was  a very 
good  reason  to  move  him.  Team  lead- 
ers were  permitted  to  move  soldiers 
within  a team,  either  permanently  or  on 
a mission-by-mission  basis,  in  the  inter- 
est of  cross-training. 

Stabilizing  soldiers  in  the  teams  gave 
the  team  leaders  every  opportunity  to 
develop  the  SOPs  and  the  team  cohe- 
sion that  were  essential  to  mission 
accomplishment.  As  a result,  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  surveillance  team 
members  who  deployed  during  the  Gulf 
War  were  in  the  same  team  they  had 
been  in  during  a rotation  at  the  National 
Training  Center  (NTC)  a year  earlier. 

Develop  an  Isolation  Drill.  The  iso- 
lation phase  of  an  operation  consisted 
of  the  troop-leading  procedures 
required  to  prepare  a team  for  its  mis- 
sion. The  teams  prepared  in  isolation  to 
ensure  that  the  missions  of  adjacent 
teams  would  not  be  compromised  in  the 
event  a team  was  captured.  The  detach- 
ment’s operations  section  standardized 
the  troop-leading  procedures  with  an 
isolation  drill  that  did  not  detract  from 
the  team  leaders’  individual  leadership 
styles. 

The  experience  gained  during  train- 
ing exercises  convinced  the  team  lead- 
ers that  isolation  for  longer  than  72 
hours  was  counterproductive  because  of 
“cabin  fever.”  They  also  concluded  that 
18  hours  was  the  minimum  time  isola- 
tion could  be  maintained  without 
degrading  the  teams’  readiness.  The 
operations  section  therefore  developed 
an  ideal  72-hour  isolation  timeline  and 


a worst-case  18-hour  timeline. 

These  timelines  used  the  one-third, 
two-thirds  rule  as  a guide.  They  were 
marked  with  the  “no-later-than”  times 
for  the  completion  of  specific  events, 
such  as  inspections,  the  mission  brief  to 
surveillance  teams,  team  backbriefs  to 
the  commander,  and  rehearsals. 

Training  at  the  NTC  soon  revealed 
the  need  for  one  more  control  measure: 
Team  leaders  needed  to  brief  the  com- 
mander not  later  than  one  hour  after 
receiving  a mission.  They  briefed  their 
scheme  of  maneuver,  the  isolation  and 
mission  timelines,  and  areas  of  concern. 

Before  the  isolation  drill  was  devel- 
oped, the  mission  packet  the  team 
leader  was  given,  the  operations  order 
he  presented,  and  the  detailed  backbrief 
all  followed  different  formats.  Further 
complicating  the  process  was  the  per- 
ception that  every  team  member  needed 
to  know  every  piece  of  information. 
The  isolation  drill  standardized  all  of 
the  formats  using  the  five-paragraph 
operations  order  format  and  assigned 
areas  of  responsibility  on  the  basis  of 
duty  positions. 

The  only  deviation  from  the  standard 
operations  order  format  was  the  place- 
ment of  the  intelligence  requirements. 
Since  the  LRSD  mission  of  observing 
and  reporting  differed  from  the  mis- 
sions of  other  combat  units,  it  seemed 
logical  to  move  the  intelligence  require- 
ments from  the  Coordinating  Instruc- 
tions of  Paragraph  III  to  the  end  of  the 
Enemy  Forces  portion  of  Paragraph  I. 
Briefings  were  much  easier  when  the 
senior  scout  briefed  what  the  enemy 
had,  what  the  enemy  could  do,  and 
what  the  LRSD  could  observe  to  help  it 
anticipate  what  the  enemy  would  do. 

The  teams  soon  realized  that  they 
could  plan  faster  if  each  soldier  had  an 
area  of  expertise  and  responsibility, 
similar  to  the  radio-telephone  operator 
(RTO)  or  medic  on  a Special  Forces 
team.  The  senior  scout  and  scout 
observer  divided  Paragraph  I;  the  RTO 
and  assistant  RTO  wrote  Paragraph  V; 
the  assistant  team  leader  coordinated 
Paragraph  IV;  and  the  team  leader  for- 
mulated Paragraphs  II  and  III. 

Although  the  entire  team  was 
required  to  memorize  critical  pieces  of 


information  such  as  intelligence 
requirements  and  the  communications 
plan,  most  of  it  could  be  memorized  by 
one  or  two  soldiers.  The  other  team 
members  who  listened  to  the  three  oper- 
ations briefings  and  participated  in  the 
preparations  and  rehearsals  also  gained 
a general  understanding  of  that  portion 
of  the  operation. 

Using  a timeline  and  standardized 
briefing  formats  in  Iraq,  the  surveil- 
lance teams  were  better  prepared  for  a 
mission  with  18  hours  of  isolation  than 
they  had  been  with  72  hours  at  the 
NTC. 

Anticipate  Operations.  The  ability 
of  the  leaders  in  the  detachment  head- 
quarters to  anticipate  and  influence 
future  operations  contributed  as  much 
to  condensed  planning  at  detachment 
level  as  the  isolation  drill  had  at  team 
level.  The  detachment  executive  officer 
had  established  a close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Military  Intelligence 
battalion,  the  G-2  and  G-3  sections,  the 
aviation  brigade,  and  the  map  agencies 
during  simulation  exercises  and  training 
missions. 

We  learned  where  to  go  for  indica- 
tions of  possible  missions  and  con- 
ducted planning  on  timelines  parallel  to, 
or  in  conjunction  with,  those  of  the 
other  agencies.  As  a result,  we  could 
usually  anticipate  requirements,  and  we 
were  never  caught  off  guard.  During 
the  Gulf  War,  we  continued  to  antici- 
pate future  missions  while  planning  cur- 
rent operations  with  maneuver  brigades 
and  battalions,  special  operations  units, 
and  allied  nations. 

Implement  a No-communication 
Drill.  The  science  of  AM  communica- 
tion is  not  as  exact  as  commanders 
would  like  it  to  be  (or  as  unpredictable 
as  communications  sergeants  often 
claim).  By  knowing  and  using  all  avail- 
able systems,  developing  SOPs  to  han- 
dle contingencies,  and  rehearsing  the 
communications  plan,  the  detachment 
was  able  to  establish  reliable  communi- 
cations over  distances  of  more  than 
1 ,000  miles.  In  anything  short  of  a per- 
fect plan,  of  course,  several  factors 
invite  problems — the  limitations  and 
constraints  imposed  by  the  authorized 
and  on-hand  types  and  quantities  of 
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communications  equipment;  expertise 
with  expedient  antennas;  and  the  geo- 
graphic area,  terrain,  weather,  and 
atmospheric  conditions. 

The  team  leaders  also  learned  not  to 
keep  a team  radio  turned  off  in  a team 
box  between  missions  instead  of  lend- 
ing it  to  the  base  station,  which  could 
use  it  to  monitor  another  frequency  or 
transmit  in  another  direction. 

The  company  commander  also  never 
forgot  the  initiative  of  the  NCOs  who — 
through  liaison  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Natick  Research,  Development,  and 
Engineering  Center — became  the  vol- 
untary test  bed  for  a dozen  state-of-the- 
art  antennas.  These  antennas,  like  the 
global  positioning  system,  were  to 
prove  themselves  invaluable  in  the 
desert. 

It  became  apparent  during  training 
exercises  that  communication  rarely 
worked  exactly  as  planned.  Without  an 
alternative  means  of  communication,  it 
was  difficult  to  establish  radio  commu- 
nication. Invariably,  as  the  element  on 
one  end  was  changing  batteries,  the 
other  was  trying  to  transmit.  When  one 
end  was  on  the  primary  frequency,  the 
other  was  on  the  alternate.  If  frequen- 
cies were  changed,  antenna  lengths  had 
to  be  adjusted.  This  was  time-consum- 
ing in  training  and  could  be  life-threat- 
ening in  combat. 

After  months  of  training  and  more 
than  a fair  number  of  failures  and  good 
ideas,  the  communications  section 
devised  a detailed  no-communication 
drill.  This  drill  standardized  the  process 
of  systematically  and  incrementally 
changing  the  various  factors  and  com- 
ponents until  communication  had  been 
established. 

The  process  started  with  the  obvious 
troubleshooting  of  batteries  and  connec- 
tions and  worked  its  way  through  vari- 
ous antenna  types  and  alternate  frequen- 
cies. Only  the  surveillance  teams  per- 
formed the  no-communication  drill;  the 
base  stations,  augmented  with  the 
radios  of  the  non-deployed  teams,  stood 
ready  24  hours  a day  with  every  avail- 
able radio  tuned  to  an  alternate  frequen- 
cy. The  antennas  were  cut  to  resonate 
on  a specific  frequency  (like  a tuning 
fork),  laid  on  an  azimuth,  and  inclined 


at  a take-off  angle  based  upon  the  trans- 
mitting distance  to  improve  the  chances 
of  establishing  communication. 

A good  communication  plan  and  a 
solid  SOP  were  ready  for  combat  only 
after  rehearsals  in  the  desert  had  per- 
fected them.  By  deploying  a base  radio 
station  to  the  detachment’s  rear — a dis- 
tance that  roughly  matched  the  distance 
the  teams  would  eventually  be  deployed 
to  its  front — the  detachment  conducted 
a realistic  rehearsal.  Information  gath- 
ered during  these  rehearsals  led  to  the 
modification  of  communication  win- 
dows to  avoid  the  inevitable  downtime 
caused  by  atmospheric  conditions.  The 


dedicated  logging  and  analysis  of  data 
to  determine  which  frequencies  and 
antenna  configurations  worked  best  for 
various  distances  and  times  of  day 
demonstrated  again  that  the  detachment 
could  adapt,  improvise,  and  overcome. 

Dig  In.  The  first  sergeant  concluded 
that  the  communications  rehearsal 
would  provide  a great  opportunity  to 
refine  our  methods  of  digging  a surveil- 
lance site.  Each  team  prepared  its 
experimental  site  within  the  perimeter 
of  the  base  camp.  After  much  discus- 
sion and  experimentation,  a “Y”  config- 
uration was  adopted  as  the  standard. 

Insert  Teams.  Once  the  team  lead- 
ers established  a standard  configuration 
for  their  surveillance  sites,  they  and 
their  team  members  started  putting  the 
pieces  together  while  establishing  prior- 
ities and  following  the  commander’s 


intent.  The  LRSD  complied  with  the 
commander’s  intent,  even  though  our 
insertion  was  not  as  glamorous  as  we 
had  envisioned  during  training.  The 
intent  of  the  Central  Command  com- 
mander was  to  show  strength  in  the  east 
and  then  flex  units  to  the  west.  The 
LRSD  therefore  inserted  its  surveillance 
teams  using  Bradleys,  which  brought 
the  teams  within  10  kilometers  of  their 
surveillance  position. 

The  decision  to  use  ground  insertion 
outweighed  any  consideration  of  airmo- 
bile insertion,  since  insertion  by  air 
could  be  observed  from  a greater  dis- 
tance. A Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  even 
if  it  was  observed,  would  attract  less 
attention  than  a Black  Hawk  helicopter. 

On  the  ground,  the  team  leaders  con- 
stantly reminded  their  teams  of  the 
importance  of  communications.  The 
first  report  would  inform  detachment 
operations  and  then  the  division  com- 
mander that  the  team  had  been  success- 
fully inserted  and  had  established  com- 
munications. 

The  division  could  now  be  confident 
of  two  things:  First,  if  there  was  activ- 
ity in  a sector  that  met  one  of  the  intelli- 
gence requirements,  a report  from  a 
team  would  be  received.  Second — just 
as  important,  although  not  as  obvious — 
once  the  team’s  insertion  was  verified, 
if  there  was  no  report  from  a team,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  there  was  no 
activity  in  that  sector.  Making  commu- 
nication a priority  on  the  ground 
reminded  the  surveillance  team  that  an 
ideal  site  was  one  that  afforded  both 
fields  of  view  onto  the  objective  area 
and  communications  with  the  base  sta- 
tions. 

Know  What  to  Observe.  After  ana- 
lyzing the  commander’s  intent  and  the 
G-2’S  collection  plan,  the  operations 
section  conveyed  this  information  to  the 
teams  by  establishing  intelligence 
requirements  based  upon  precise  quan- 
tifiable observations.  For  instance,  the 
divisional  primary  intelligence  require- 
ment (PIR)  of  looking  for  the  main 
effort  or  counterattack  force  at  the  NTC 
was  refined  in  the  desert  and  relayed  to 
the  teams  as  a requirement  to  report  ten 
or  more  combat  vehicles  moving  in  for- 
mation. 
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The  detachment’s  SOP  identified  PIR 
as  intelligence  that  must  be  reported 
immediately,  SIR  (special  intelligence 
requirements)  as  intelligence  that  the 
team  would  report  during  its  next  com- 
munications window,  up  to  12  hours 
later,  and  OIR  (other  intelligence 
requirements)  as  intelligence  the  team 
would  report  in  person  at  the  debriefing 
at  the  end  of  the  mission.  Although 
these  terms  may  not  have  been  used 
doctrinally  or  conventionally,  they 
caused  no  confusion  in  the  unit. 

Every  soldier’s  ability  to  identify 
threat  vehicles  and  aircraft  was  tested  as 
part  of  a rigorous  program  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Long  Range  Surveillance 
Leaders  Course  at  Fort  Benning,  Geor- 
gia. (See  also  “Selecting  and  Training 
Long  Range  Surveillance  Unit  Com- 
manders," by  Captain  David  A. 
McBride,  INFANTRY  Magazine,  July- 
August  1992,  Pages  42-44.)  The  sol- 
diers kept  these  skills  finely  tuned  in 
the  desert  by  looking  at  hard-copy 


surveillance  photographs  and  35mm 
slides  projected  against  a tent  liner  at 
the  company  base  camp. 

Trust.  After  all  of  these  points  had 
been  made,  debated,  and  instituted,  the 
chain  of  command  delegated  the  execu- 
tion of  its  mission  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
detachment.  The  training  phase  had 
taken  months  in  a field  and  garrison 
environment  back  in  the  United  States 
and  1 2 days  of  pre-combat  rehearsals  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Over  the  next  33  days,  a 
solid,  confident  trust  developed 
between  the  soldiers  and  leaders  of  the 
detachment — forged  during  training  and 
tested  in  combat,  and  which  resulted  in 
14  successful  combat  surveillance  mis- 
sions. 

At  1 200  hours  on  Saturday,  February 
23,  two  Black  Hawk  helicopters  linked 
up  and  performed  the  unscheduled 
extraction  of  Teams  1 and  2.  In  less 
than  18  hours,  the  detachment  crossed 
the  berm  it  had  observed  for  five  weeks 
and,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  division, 


completed  its  DESERT  STORM  mis- 
sion. 

During  the  next  four  days,  the 
detachment  moved  hundreds  of  miles, 
conducted  bunker  and  trench  clearing 
operations,  destroyed  a handful  of 
armored  vehicles,  and  collected  dozens 
of  enemy  prisoners  from  the  Iraqi 
Republican  Guard. 

The  men  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion’s LRSD — whether  at  the  NTC, 
during  EIB  competition,  on  a C-130 
over  a drop  zone  at  Fort  Riley,  or  in  the 
sands  of  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia— proved  their  ability  to  adapt, 
improvise,  and  overcome. 

Captain  John  A.  Schatzel  commanded 
the  1st  Infantry  Division's  long-range 
surveillance  detachment  during  the  Gulf 
War.  Previously,  he  led  a platoon  in  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  in  Grenada  and 
commanded  a company  in  the  5th  Battal- 
ion, 16th  Infantry  at  Fort  Riley.  He  is  now 
serving  as  an  Infantry  branch  advisor  with 
Readiness  Group,  Fort  Riley,  Fifth  Conti- 
nental United  States  Army. 


Security  of  the  Force 

A Commander's  Call 

CAPTAIN  BRUCE  H.  IRWIN 


When  rioting  broke  out  in  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  in  April  1992,  my  unit 
of  the  California  Army  National  Guard 
was  mobilized  to  conduct  civil  defense 
operations.  I had  just  assumed  com- 
mand of  Company  B,  2d  Battalion, 
159th  Infantry,  in  March.  On  30  April 
at  1600,  I received  notice  of  the  mobi- 
lization. By  Active  Army  standards,  I 
had  had  only  four  days,  or  two  drills,  as 
the  commander. 

During  two  weeks  of  riot  control, 
certain  conflicts  developed  from  inci- 
dents that  my  unit  faced;  in  the  process, 
we  learned  some  lessons.  Some  of  the 


incidents  during  those  two  weeks  may 
also  raise  thought-provoking  questions 
for  other  company  commanders  as  they 
prepare  for  future  operations  of  this 
kind. 

At  1600  on  Friday,  1 May,  after  a 12- 
hour  truck  road  march,  we  arrived  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Our  initial  mis- 
sion required  us  to  protect  critical  ter- 
rain (malls,  stores,  checkpoints)  so  the 
police  could  conduct  arresting  patrols. 
In  our  initial  staging  area,  we  received 
our  second  issue  of  the  Rules  of 
Engagement  (ROEs);  the  rules  shown 
here  (Table  1)  were  passed  to  each  sol- 


dier the  next  day,  along  with  the  arming 
order  matrix  (Table  2). 

The  authority  to  move  to  a different 
arming  order  created  a problem.  We 
were  required  to  coordinate  with 
numerous  organizations  for  the  order. 
At  times,  a conflict  developed  between 
our  duty  to  follow  the  guidelines  of 
these  organizations  and  our  duty  to 
make  sure  our  soldiers  were  safe  and 
had  enough  time  to  react  to  a threat. 

On  2 May  we  were  given  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  a major 
mall.  As  we  prepared  to  go  to  our 
guard  positions,  two  shots  rang  out  at 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS 

FOR  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE  OPERATIONS 

A. 

Every  serviceman  has  the  right 

tion  of  public  utilities 

under  law  to  use  reasonable 

that  have  been  deter- 

and  necessary  force  to  defend 

mined  vital  by  the 

himself  against  violent  and 

task  force  comman- 

dangerous  personal  attack.  The 

der. 

limitations  described  below 

(4)  Detention  or  proven- 

are  not  intended  to  infringe  this 

tion  of  escape  of  per- 

right,  but  to  prevent  the  indis- 

sons  who  present  a 

criminate  use  of  force. 

clear  threat  of  loss  of 
life. 

B. 

Force  will  never  be  used  unless 

3. 

When  possible,  the  use  of 

necessary,  and  then  only  the 

deadly  force  should  be  pre- 

minimum  force  necessary  will 

ceded  by  a clear  warning 

be  used. 

that  such  force  is  contem- 

1 . Use  non-deadly  force  to: 

plated  or  imminent. 

a.  Control  the  disturbance. 

4. 

Warning  shots  are  not  to  be 

b.  Prevent  crimes. 

used. 

c.  Apprehend  or  detain  per- 

5. 

When  firing,  shots  will  be 

sons  who  have  commit- 

aimed  to  wound,  if  possible. 

ted  crimes. 

rather  than  to  kill. 

2.  Use  deadly  force  only  when: 

6. 

Weapons  will  not  be  fired  on 

a.  Lesser  means  of  force  are 

automatic. 

exhausted  or  unavailable. 

7. 

When  possible,  let  civilian 

and 

police  arrest  lawbreakers. 

b.  Risk  of  death  or  serious 

8. 

Allow  properly  identified 

bodily  harm  to  innocent 

news  reporters  freedom  of 

persons  is  not  signifi- 

movement  as  long  as  they 

cantly  increased  by  the 

do  not  interfere  with  your 

use. 

mission. 

and 

9. 

Do  not  talk  about  this  oper- 

c.  The  purpose  of  use  is  one 

ation  or  pass  information 

of  the  following: 

about  it  to  unauthorized 

(1)  Self  defense  to  avoid 

persons;  refer  them  to  your 

death  or  serious  bod- 

commander  or  public  affairs 

ily  harm. 

officer. 

(2)  Prevention  of  crime 

10. 

Joint  task  force  commander 

involving  death  or 

withholds  authority  for  use 

serious  bodily  harm. 

of  riot  control  agents  and 

(3)  Prevention  of  destruc- 

sniper  teams. 

Table  1 


Arming 

Order 

Rifle 

Bayo  net 
Scabbard 

Bayo  net 

Pistol 

Baton 

Ammunition 

Magazine/Chamber 

Control 

1 

Sling 

on  belt 

Scabbard 

holstered 

belt 

in  pouch/e  mpty 

OIC/NCOIC 

2 

Port 

on  belt 

Scabbard 

holstered 

belt 

in  pouch/e  mpty 

OIC/NCOIC 

3 

Sling 

on  belt 

Fixed 

holstered 

hand 

in  pouch/e  mpty 

OIC/NCOIC 

4 

Port 

on  belt 

Fixed 

holstered 

hand 

in  pouch/e  mpty 

OIC/NCOIC 

5 

Port 

on  belt 

Fixed 

holstered 

hand 

in  weapon/empty 

OIC/NCOIC 

6 

Port 

on  belt 

Fixed 

in  hand 

bolt 

in  weapon/locked  & loaded 

OIC 

Table  2 


the  end  of  the  parking  lot.  The  shooters 
escaped.  Later,  several  suspected  gang 
members  began  driving  by,  looking  at 
our  positions.  One  group  stopped  in 
front  of  one  of  our  positions  and  ges- 
tured for  the  soldiers  to  come  to  their 
car;  the  soldiers  ignored  them. 

The  policemen  had  told  us  that  a gun 
store  several  blocks  from  our  positions 
had  been  looted  and  that  weapon  trad- 
ing in  the  local  area  had  been  observed. 
Obviously,  the  local  gangs  were  well 
armed.  Before  this  activity,  numerous 
organizations  wanted  our  soldiers  at 
Arming  Order  1;  now  we  faced  a diffi- 
cult decision  on  whether  to  go  to  a 
higher  arming  order. 

Around  noon,  a car  began  moving 
around  the  perimeter,  stopping  at  many 
different  places — the  classic  mode  of  a 
drive-by  shooting,  or  a reconnaissance 
for  one.  At  one  point,  several  soldiers 
aimed  their  weapons  at  it.  When  the 
police  chased  the  vehicle  and  pulled  it 
over,  the  driver  turned  out  to  be  a man 
driving  around  with  his  family  trying  to 
thank  the  National  Guardsmen  for  being 
there.  He  admitted  that  he  was  not  wise 
to  be  driving  around  our  perimeter. 

At  the  same  time,  my  second  platoon 
stood  guard  at  a police  checkpoint  and 
conducted  roving  patrols.  During  this 
operation,  one  squad  made  four  arrests. 
Apparently,  the  squad  had  come  across 
two  looters  taking  two  cases  of  beer. 
The  soldiers  detained  the  two  individu- 
als and  followed  the  same  procedures  as 
they  would  in  taking  enemy  prisoners 
of  war.  Later,  they  detained  two  more 
people  who  were  trying  to  take  the 
same  two  cases  of  beer.  For  this  opera- 
tion, Arming  Order  1 deserved  serious 
reconsideration. 

Saturday  evening,  the  battalion 
deployed  its  reserve  to  guard  two  fire 
stations.  The  reserve  consisted  of  two 
sections  that  came  under  Company  B — 
cooks,  mechanics,  medics,  and  staff 
members.  When  I was  notified,  I went 
to  the  first  station,  which  had  plenty  of 
police  and  plenty  of  light.  As  I went  to 
check  the  other  station,  however,  I saw 
all  the  burned-out  buildings  and,  within 
a few  blocks,  no  power.  (All  other 
vehicles  to  this  point  had  police 
escorts.)  As  I looked  at  the  map  and 


tried  to  read  street  signs  without  lights, 
a suspected  gang  vehicle  began  follow- 
ing us.  (One  feature  of  typical  gang 
vehicles  was  darkened  windows.)  The 
vehicle  followed  mine  for  about  four 
blocks  until  both  had  to  stop.  The  other 
vehicle  pulled  alongside  us  on  our  driv- 
er’s side,  and  a window  came  down — a 
pretty  good  indication  that  this  might  be 
a drive-by  shooting.  My  driver  made  a 
quick  right  turn,  and  as  we  drove  away 
the  other  vehicle  remained  parked  for 
several  minutes.  To  say  that  things  got 


a little  tense  is  an  understatement. 

On  Sunday  morning,  a problem  arose 
with  the  firemen,  who,  along  with  the 
paramedics,  had  received  gunfire  and 
threats  over  the  previous  days.  I spoke 
with  the  fire  captain  and  agreed  to  put 
National  Guardsmen  on  the  fire  engine 
and  in  the  paramedics’  ambulance. 
This  improved  the  firemen’s  morale 
considerably,  and  there  were  no  further 
incidents. 

On  Monday,  my  company  assembled 
to  protect  a mall  south  of  the  sports 
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arena.  The  mall  had  been  looted  to 
some  extent,  but  remained  intact  for  the 
most  part.  Around  midnight — while  I 
was  walking  the  perimeter  with  my  XO 
and  operations  NCO — a car  went  by 
and  stopped  out  front.  The  driver’s 
window  was  opened,  and  an  arm  came 
out  with  a pistol  and  fired  four  rounds 
in  our  direction.  (Fortunately,  the 
rounds  did  not  land  near  us.)  We  let  the 
police  know  about  it,  and  they  caught 
four  youths  with  a .25  caliber  automatic 
pistol  and  a starter  pistol.  The  opera- 
tions NCO  identified  them  and  would 
later  testify  against  them.  None  of  my 
soldiers  returned  fire. 

Then,  while  I was  talking  to  a squad 
leader  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mall, 
another  car  with  tinted  windows  went 
by  slowly.  As  the  driver  turned  around 
and  slowed  to  a stop  about  25  feet  from 
my  position,  I ordered  everyone  to  take 
cover.  At  this  point,  the  driver  stopped 
and  began  rolling  his  window  down.  I 
ordered  everyone  to  lock  and  load.  The 
driver  must  have  heard  40  Ml 6 bolts 
sliding  forward  with  the  weapons  aim- 
ing at  him:  He  yelled,  “Camera,  I’ve 
got  a camera!”  and  quickly  drove  off. 
Either  he  was  conducting  a reconnais- 
sance mission  for  a future  drive-by 
shooting,  or  he  was  just  plain  foolish. 
Obviously,  we  did  not  stay  at  Arming 
Order  1 in  that  case. 

The  only  other  incident  that  evening 
involved  soldiers  performing  observa- 
tion operations.  As  part  of  our  protec- 
tion plan,  my  platoon  leaders  had  placed 
snipers  on  the  mall  roof.  Two  of  the 
soldiers  were  observing  a “crack  house” 
where  cars  were  coming  and  going. 
Every  time  one  car  left,  we  would  hear 
shots.  The  soldiers  told  the  police,  who 
then  raided  the  house  and  confiscated  an 
Uzi  machinegun.  Staying  alert,  report- 
ing, and  communicating  played  a major 
part  in  this  operation. 

The  next  day,  the  company  received 
a mission  to  protect  another  mall.  That 
night,  we  posted  guards  in  front  of  the 
mall  with  roving  patrols  to  the  rear. 
During  one  of  these  patrols,  one  of  my 
squads  saw  a truck  outside  a door  and 
heard  the  sounds  of  a possible  break-in. 
The  squad  leader  put  one  team  in  over- 
watch while  he  and  the  rest  of  the  squad 


moved  up  from  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 
As  the  squad  leader  walked  up  behind 
the  passenger  side  of  the  vehicle  to  ask 
the  personnel  their  intentions,  he  saw  a 
gun  in  the  ash  tray.  He  yelled,  “Gun!” 
and  the  entire  squad  surrounded  the 
vehicle.  Without  any  command,  a 
squad  from  another  platoon  ran  to  the 
aid  of  the  first  squad.  When  I arrived,  I 
saw  the  squad  facing  outward  and  two 
individuals  with  slip  cuffs  against  the 
truck.  The  platoon  leader  had  already 
called  the  police,  who  then  took  charge. 
The  question  of  which  arming  order 
was  applicable  here  is  a tough  call. 

The  next  day,  we  moved  to  our  final 
mall  position.  Around  midnight,  one  of 
our  roving  patrols  turned  a corner  as 
shots  rang  out,  and  we  thought  the 
worst.  Driving  to  the  location,  I loaded 
the  reinforcing  squad  into  my  vehicle  to 
help  the  platoon  leader  and  quickly 
moved  to  the  roving  squad’s  position. 
When  I arrived,  the  platoon  leader 
deployed  his  second  squad,  and  I found 
that  the  other  one  had  suffered  no  casu- 
alties. No  other  significant  events 
occurred  that  evening. 

This  operation  really  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  meaning  of  “command  deci- 
sions.” I had  never  really  thought  that 
being  a commander  involved  issues  of 
this  kind.  It  is  never  a good  situation 
for  a commander  when  his  soldiers 
either  risk  injury  or  face  killing  some- 
one, especially  fellow  U.S.  citizens. 

Overall,  the  gratitude  of  families, 
police,  firemen,  and  other  people  of  Los 
Angeles  made  this  a worthwhile  opera- 
tion. We  learned  many  lessons: 

• Bring  everything.  We  forgot  our 
field  sanitation  kits  and  had  a serious 
problem  with  flies  and  garbage  at  one 
location. 

• Squad  leaders  win  conflicts. 
Twenty  percent  of  my  soldiers  were 
combat  veterans  of  Southwest  Asia, 
Panama,  or  Vietnam,  and  their  experi- 
ence helped  a lot. 

• Conduct  training  using  rules  of 
engagement. 

• The  police  and  the  local  populace 
provided  the  best  intelligence.  Addi- 
tionally, we  used  local  radios  to  com- 
municate with  the  police  and  security 
personnel. 


• Use  professional  development 
classes  to  bolster  unit  proficiency. 
Much  of  my  focus  and  training  came 
from  classes  on  the  operations  in 
Panama. 

After  our  initial  alert,  we  began  civil 
defense  training  within  six  hours. 
Requiring  platoon  certification  in  the 
training  helped  the  soldiers  focus  on  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  As  soon  as 
they  felt  they  had  trained  to  standard,  I 
added  more  difficulty — fixing  bayonets, 
employing  snipers,  and  operating  with 
protective  masks.  I also  had  the  sol- 
diers perform  battle  drills. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  any  assigned 
location  during  this  operation,  the  pla- 
toons used  the  same  procedures  dis- 
mounting their  trucks  that  they  would 
use  dismounting  an  armored  personnel 
carrier.  The  soldiers  also  began  squad 
combat  patrols  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  any  site.  This  not  only  put  them  in  a 
tactical  frame  of  mind,  it  also  sent  a 
message  to  any  gang  members  who 
might  be  watching.  As  in  other  opera- 
tions the  enemy  (in  whatever  form)  can 
be  expected  to  exploit  any  apparent 
weakness. 

During  this  operation,  I found  it 
important  to  stay  near  the  troops  and  to 
walk  the  perimeter.  Additionally,  stay- 
ing in  uniform  and  using  field  discipline 
were  just  as  important  here  as  anywhere 
else.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
believe  a commander  absolutely  must 
know  the  capabilities  of  all  his  soldiers. 
By  the  end  of  this  operation,  I had  a 
good  idea  of  which  soldiers  I could 
count  on,  although  these  were  not  the 
ideal  circumstances  in  which  to  test 
some  of  them. 

Finally,  I feel  confident  that  my  sol- 
diers and  leaders  will  rise  to  the  call  in 
case  of  another  mobilization. 


Captain  Bruce  H.  Irwin  commands 
Company  B,  2d  Battalion,  150th  Infantry, 
California  Army  National  Guard.  He  previ- 
ously served  on  active  duty  with  the  7th 
Infantry  Division.  He  is  a 1984  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CAREER  MANAGEMENT 

The  professional  development  of 
Infantry  noncommissioned  officers 
(NCOs)  is  an  Infantry  career  advisor’s 
primary  responsibility.  But  he  is  also 
responsible  for  managing  each  NCO’s 
career,  as  well  as  performing  other 
duties  that  affect  the  total  force. 

For  instance,  a career  advisor  nomi- 
nates NCOs  for  duty  as  recruiters,  drill 
sergeants,  observer-controllers,  and 
other  special  management  assignments. 
In  addition,  he  acts  as  a consultant  to 
the  civilian  assignment  manager  and  is 
instrumental  in  making  the  final  prepa- 
rations for  NCO  assignments. 

A career  advisor  ensures  the  profes- 
sional development  of  his  NCOs  by 
seeing  that  they  receive  varied  assign- 
ments and  increased  responsibility.  He 
also  identifies  NCOs  who  require  spe- 
cial training  for  their  next  assignments 
and  ensures  that  they  receive  that  train- 
ing, usually  on  a temporary  duty  basis 
en  route  to  those  assignments.  Two  of 
the  more  common  sources  of  this  train- 
ing are  the  Observer-Controller  Course 
and  the  First  Sergeant  Course. 

A career  advisor  has  two  ways  of 
establishing  an  accurate  picture  of  an 
NCO’s  qualifications  and  career  pro- 
gression. One  is  from  the  personnel 
data  base,  the  other  from  the  career 
management  information  file  (CMIF). 
If  an  NCO’s  CMIF  contains  DA  Forms 
2 A and  2-1,  Personnel  Qualification 
Record  (PQR),  an  updated  official  pho- 
tograph, and  correct  copies  of  his  most 
current  DA  Form  2166-7,  NCO  Evalua- 
tion Report,  the  advisor  can  get  a true 
assessment  of  the  NCO’s  career.  As  a 
result,  the  NCO  will  be  more  competi- 
tive for  nominative  assignments  or 
school  selections. 

Although  career  management  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  career  advisors  at 


PERSCOM,  career  development  begins 
with  the  individual  soldier.  The  soldier 
is  responsible  for  making  sure  the  infor- 
mation on  his  PQR  is  correct  during  the 
annual  records  update  conducted  by  his 
local  personnel  service  center. 


OBSERVER-CONTROLLER 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Infantry  Branch  at  the  Total  Army 
Personnel  Command  (PERSCOM)  is 
continually  seeking  top  NCOs  in  CMF 
1 1 to  fill  assignments  as  observer-con- 
trollers (OCs)  at  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  (JRTC)  and  the 
National  Training  Center  (NTC). 

To  qualify  for  these  assignments, 
NCOs  must  have  outstanding  perfor- 
mance records  and  competitive  school- 
ing records.  Sergeants  first  class  must 
have  served  at  least  two  years  as  pla- 
toon sergeants  in  TOE  units;  staff 
sergeants  must  have  served  at  least  two 
years  as  squad  leaders  in  TOE  units. 
All  NCOs  must  have  GT  scores  of  100 
or  more  with  no  physical  profiles 
(except  for  glasses). 

The  JRTC  is  now  authorized  11M 
J3s  (Bradley  infantry  fighting  vehicle 
crewman,  with  master  gunner  qualifica- 
tions). Only  the  top  10  percent  of 
NCOs  are  assigned  to  these  tough  but 
rewarding  positions. 

If  you  are  interested  in  one  of  these 
assignments  and  meet  these  standards, 
submit  DA  Form  4187,  your  NCO-ER 
form,  DA  Forms  2A  and  2-1,  and  your 
most  recent  DA  photo  through  your 
chain  of  command. 


TRANSFERRING  ARTICLE  15s 
FROM  PERFORMANCE  RECORD 

One  of  the  most  serious  setbacks  for 
an  NCO  in  relation  to  promotions  is  the 


presence  of  an  Article  15  in  the  perfor- 
mance portion  of  his  official  file. 
Before  a soldier  enters  the  zone  of  con- 
sideration for  promotion,  he  should 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  Article  1 5 
removed  and  transferred  to  his 
restricted  file. 

This  action  will  not  guarantee  that  a 
soldier  will  be  selected  for  promotion, 
nor  will  it  cause  a reconsideration  of  his 
previous  nonselection.  But  failing  to 
take  action  to  move  the  Article  15  will 
send  a negative  message  to  the  promo- 
tion board. 

NCOs  in  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant 
and  above  may  request  the  transfer  by 
petitioning  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Suitability  Evaluation  Board.  These 
NCOs  should  refer  to  AR  27-10  for 
detailed  information  on  how  to  file  such 
a petition.  NCOs  in  the  ranks  of 
sergeant  and  below  may  request  the 
transfer  under  the  provisions  of  AR  15- 
185.  A board  considers  each  petition 
and  then  makes  a decision. 

Soldiers  who  have  Article  15s  in 
their  records  should  seek  help  from 
their  personnel  staff  NCOs  and  legal 
clerks  in  preparing  and  submitting  peti- 
tions. 


EXCEPTIONAL  FAMILY 
MEMBER  PROGRAM 

Some  Infantry  soldiers  who  have 
family  members  with  special  medical  or 
educational  needs  run  into  problems 
when  they  are  reassigned.  Specifically, 
these  problems  arise  when  soldiers  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  Exceptional 
Family  Member  Program  (EFMP) 
receive  assignment  instructions  for 
overseas  duty  and  apply  for  family 
travel.  Some  of  these  requests  are  being 
disapproved  because  the  gaining  unit 
does  not  have  the  proper  facilities  to 
care  for  an  exceptional  family  member. 
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Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a two-year 
family  separation,  these  soldiers  call 
PERSCOM  and  request  either  a change 
of  assignment  to  a short  tour  or  deletion 
from  overseas  assignment.  Deletions 
and  deferments  from  assignment 
instructions  will  not  be  granted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  enrollment  in  the 
EFMP. 

Since  1 August  1986,  Infantry  sol- 
diers with  assignment  instructions  for 
duty  outside  the  continental  United 
States  (OCONUS)  have  been  required 
to  have  family  members  medically  and 
educationally  screened  and,  if  there  is  a 
special  need,  enrolled  in  the  program. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  soldier 
and  his  family  to  enroll  in  the  program 
before  he  receives  assignment  instruc- 
tions. Then,  when  he  is  nominated  for 
assignment,  PERSCOM  will  coordinate 
with  the  gaining  command  to  determine 
whether  the  needed  services  are  avail- 
able. 

Soldiers  who  indicate  on  DA  Form 
4187,  Reassignment  Processing,  that 
their  family  members  require  special 
services,  should  know  that  decisions  on 
OCONUS  family  travel  will  not  be 
made  final  unless  they  are  enrolled  in 
the  program  or  complete  and  forward 
information  on  their  special  needs  to  the 
gaining  OCONUS  command. 


Infantry  soldiers  may  enroll  through 
their  local  Army  medical  treatment 
facilities.  Questionnaires  (DA  Form 
529 1-R  series)  or  a Functional  Medical 
Summary  Sheet  are  completed  by  the 
sponsor  and  verified  by  the  attending 
medical  or  educational  specialist.  The 
questionnaires  or  summary  sheets  are 
forwarded  to  the  regional  EFMP  coding 
team,  which  converts  the  information  to 
coded  booklets.  This  process  is  manda- 
tory and  must  be  revalidated  every  three 
years. 

EFMP  information  is  not  maintained 
in  local  or  DA-level  files  that  are 
viewed  by  promotion  or  school  selec- 
tion boards. 


CMIF  UPDATE 

A soldier’s  career  management  infor- 
mation file  (CMIF)  is  a tool  his  assign- 
ment manager  and  professional  devel- 
opment NCO  use  in  considering  his 
assignments  and  career  development. 

The  soldier’s  CMIF  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  his  official  military  person- 
nel file  (OMPF),  although  it  often 
includes  a microfiche  copy  of  his 
OMPF.  It  also  contains  hard  copies  of 
the  soldier’s  DA  Form  2A  (Personnel 
Qualification  Record  Part  I)  and  2-1 


(Personnel  Qualification  Record  Part 
II),  academic  evaluation  reports, 
enlisted  evaluation  reports,  and  corre- 
spondence to  and  from  the  soldier.  The 
CMIF  does  not  represent  the  soldier 
before  any  boards,  such  as  DA  decen- 
tralized promotion  boards;  hardcopy 
enlisted  evaluation  reports  are  some- 
times requested  by  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison when  there  is  a need  to  complete 
or  reconstruct  an  OMPF. 

A soldier’s  CMIF  is  created  when  he 
is  promoted  to  staff  sergeant  and  his 
assignment  manager  requests  copies  of 
his  DA  Forms  2A  and  2-1.  The  file 
steadily  grows,  accumulating  assign- 
ment and  career  development  transac- 
tions, correspondence  to  and  from  the 
soldier,  and  documents  that  detail  the 
soldier’s  abilities  and  performance  dur- 
ing periods  of  service. 

A soldier  can  make  sure  the  most 
accurate  data  represents  him  by  for- 
warding copies  of  his  DA  Forms  2A 
and  2-1  at  least  every  two  years.  This 
information  also  helps  his  assignment 
officer  match  his  desires  with  the  needs 
of  the  Army. 

The  mailing  address  for  sending 
updated  DA  Forms  2-1  is  Commander, 
PERSCOM,  ATTN:  TAPC-EPK-I, 
2461  Eisenhower  Avenue,  Alexandria, 
VA  22331-0452. 
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INFANTRY  OFFICER  ADVANCED 
COURSE,  RESERVE  COMPONENT 

The  three-phase  Infantry  Officer 
Advanced  Course-Reserve  Component 
(IOAC-RC)  is  no  longer  offered.  Effec- 
tive 1 October  1992,  students  enrolling 
in  IOAC-RC  now  come  under  the  new 
two-phase  program. 

Students  already  enrolled  in  the  old 
three-phase  program  are  provided  the 
following  guidance: 

• Students  who  complete  Phase  I resi- 
dent, Phase  II  CAS3,  and  Phase  II-B 
(Branch  Specific)  will  be  declared  grad- 
uates upon  verification  of  all  require- 
ments. 

• Students  who  complete  Phase  I and 
some  of  the  correspondence  phases 
must  complete  the  correspondence  por- 
tion by  30  September  1993  to  be 
declared  graduates. 

• Students  who  complete  Phase  III 
and  some  or  all  of  the  correspondence 
portion  must  attend  one  resident  phase 
and  complete  the  correspondence  por- 
tion by  30  September  1993. 

• Students  who  have  not  completed 
any  resident  or  correspondence  portion 
must  complete  Phase  I of  CAS3,  Phase 
II-B,  and  one  resident  phase  by  30 
September  1993. 

• Students  who  do  not  complete  these 
requirements  by  30  September  1993 
will  be  dropped  from  the  program. 

• Portions  of  the  old  three-phase  pro- 
gram that  a student  has  completed  will 
not  be  transferred  to  the  new  program. 

The  new  two-phase  program  consists 
of  1 20  hours  of  correspondence  and  one 
two-week  resident  phase.  Completion 
of  the  correspondence  phase  is  a prereq- 
uisite for  the  resident  phase.  The  two- 
phase  program  must  be  completed 
within  two  years  of  initial  enrollment. 
A one-year  extension  may  be  granted 
by  the  proponent. 


JOINT  DUTY  CREDIT 
FOR  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM 

Officers  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  combat  zone  may  be  granted  credit 
for  full  or  partial  joint-duty  tours.  They 
must  have  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
combat  zone  in  positions  that  provided 
significant  experience  in  joint  matters 
during  the  period  beginning  2 August 
1990  and  ending  28  February  1991. 

The  new  provision  of  the  National 
Defense  Act,  which  went  into  effect  on 
23  October  1992,  is  not  designed  to  set 
aside  the  previous  joint  officer  require- 
ments; it  is  intended  to  provide  credit 
only  for  cases  in  which  an  officer  truly 
gained  significant  experience  involving 
the  integrated  employment  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  during  Operations 
DESERT  SHIELD  or  DESERT 
STORM. 

Once  the  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished and  published  to  the  officer  com- 
munity, officers  will  probably  be  given 
30  days  to  submit  their  requests.  The 
request  format  will  require  the  follow- 
ing information:  Officer’s  name,  rank. 
Social  Security  number,  branch  or 
occupational  specialty,  dates  of  service 
in  the  combat  zone,  position  duty  title 
during  the  service,  type  of  credit 
requested  (full  or  partial),  and  narrative 
justification  indicating  the  position 
served  in,  supported  by  factual  evidence 
such  as  letters  of  recommendation, 
awards,  officer  evaluation  reports,  and 
the  like. 


ADVANCED  CIVIL 
SCHOOLING  (ACS) 

Each  year,  Infantry  Branch  identifies 
about  50  branch-qualified  captains  to 
attend  advanced  civil  schooling  (ACS) 
during  their  senior  company-grade 
years.  Officers  selected  to  pursue  mas- 


ter’s degrees  as  full-time  students  are 
typically  linked  to  gaining  qualification 
in  a technical  functional  area,  or  to  an 
instructor  assignment  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

Selection  for  ACS  has  become 
increasingly  competitive  in  recent 
years.  Understandably,  manner  of  per- 
formance is  the  crucial  discriminator  in 
the  selection  process.  Undergraduate 
academic  records  are  also  important  in 
predicting  an  officer’s  acceptance  and 
success  in  graduate  school. 

The  assignment  officers  at  Infantry 
Branch  are  looking  for  applicants  with 
above-average  files  and  undergraduate 
grade-point  averages  above  2.5  on  a 4- 
point  scale.  Career  timelines  must  also 
support  and  protect  the  opportunity  to 
get  each  officer  back  to  a troop  assign- 
ment in  time  to  stay  competitive  for 
future  promotion  and  command. 

The  time  for  an  officer  to  begin 
examining  an  ACS  option  is  when  he 
assumes  command.  Infantry  Branch 
normally  begins  filling  ACS  quotas  (by 
functional  area)  eight  to  ten  months 
before  the  start  of  the  upcoming  aca- 
demic term  (normally  August  of  each 
year),  so  applications  should  be  submit- 
ted by  October  of  the  preceding  year. 

A branch-qualified  captain  who 
wants  to  apply  should  submit  a com- 
plete packet  that  includes  DA  Form 
161 8-R,  Application  for  Detail  as  Stu- 
dent Officer  at  a Civilian  Educational 
Institution;  a copy  of  his  undergraduate 
transcripts;  and  the  results  of  his  recent 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
or  Graduate  Management  Admissions 
Test  (GMAT)  scores. 

Most  applicants  have  to  study  before 
taking  one  of  these  tests.  During  the 
officer  advanced  course  is  probably  a 
good  time  to  prepare  for  and  take  the 
test.  The  cutoff  score  for  applicants  is 
500  in  each  area. 

Most  important,  an  officer  who  is 
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interested  in  ACS  or  who  has  additional 
questions  should  call  his  branch  repre- 
sentative early  and  often  to  make  sure 
he  is  not  missing  anything.  Officers  in 
Functional  Area  39  have  excellent 
opportunities  for  ACS  slots  and  need  to 
call  as  soon  as  possible  to  pursue  this 
opportunity. 


ACADEMIC  TRANSCRIPTS, 

YEAR  GROUP  1988 

Officers  in  Year  Group  1988  should 
send  a copy  of  their  civilian  institution 
academic  transcripts  to  Infantry  Branch 
to  be  placed  in  their  career  management 
information  files  (CMIFs).  These  tran- 
scripts are  used  to  assess  potential  for 
advanced  civil  schooling,  functional 
area  designation,  Army  Acquisition 
Corps  accession,  and  numerous  nomi- 
native assignments. 

Additionally,  officers  interested  in 
attending  fully  funded  graduate  school 
should  maintain  a current  copy  of  their 
GRE  scores  in  their  CMIFs.  These 
scores  remain  valid  for  five  years. 


NONRESIDENT  COMMAND  AND 
GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 

An  officer  who  is  not  selected  to 
attend  the  resident  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  after  first  eligibility 
should  sign  up  for  the  nonresident 
course  immediately. 

An  officer  has  several  good  reasons 
for  finishing  a command  and  staff 
course  on  his  own: 

To  be  eligible  for  an  assignment  to 
a troop  location  as  a major.  In  the 

past,  the  assignment  of  officers  who  are 
not  qualified  in  Military  Educational 
Level  (MEL)  4 to  troop  duty  increased 
the  frequency  of  second-string  jobs  and 
poor  OERs. 

To  increase  his  competitiveness  for 
a sister  service  resident  CSC. 

To  qualify  for  a wide  variety  of 
high-speed  assignments  that  require 
MEL  4. 

To  improve  his  promotion  poten- 
tial. All  of  the  majors  in  the  primary 
zone  last  year  who  were  not  MEL-4 


qualified  were  passed  over  for  promo- 
tion. 

An  officer  can  take  nonresident 
CGSC  by  correspondence,  by  class- 
room instruction  given  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  (USAR)  schools,  or  by 
participating  in  a combination  of  USAR 
school  and  correspondence.  (AR  351-1 
contains  the  details  on  how  to  sign  up.) 

The  CGSC  nonresident  course  is 
structured  into  six  sequential  phases 
with  each  phase  consisting  of  a number 
of  sub-courses.  An  officer  must  com- 
plete all  course  requirements  in 
sequence,  and  within  48  months  of  the 
enrollment  date. 


ARMY  ACQUISITION  CORPS 
ACCESSION  BOARD 

Infantry  Branch  is  looking  for  22  out- 
standing officers  from  Year  Group  1986 
to  become  members  of  the  Army 
Acquisition  Corps.  The  accession 
board  to  select  these  officers  will  con- 
vene in  October  1993. 

The  Army  Acquisition  Corps  is  a 
dedicated  pool  of  highly  qualified  mili- 
tary and  civilian  acquisition  specialists. 
These  specialists  are  trained  and  devel- 
oped to  fill  designated  critical  acquisi- 
tion management  positions  throughout 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

To  be  eligible,  an  officer  must  be 
branch  qualified,  have  the  academic 
background  and  potential  to  excel  in  all 
required  military  and  civil  schooling, 
and  have  a demonstrated  manner  of  per- 
formance that  indicates  a higher-than- 
average  potential  for  advancement. 

Infantry  Branch  is  looking  for  offi- 
cers who  have  the  following  qualifica- 
tions: 

• A solid  manner  of  performance  as 
an  infantryman  with  center-of-mass 
command  reports  or  better;  someone 
who  has  done  well  in  various  jobs;  a 
team  player. 

• An  academic  background  suitable 
for  advanced  civil  schooling;  a cumula- 
tive grade-point  average  (GPA)  of  2.7 
or  better,  3.0+  preferred;  a good  record 
in  “hard  science”  courses. 

• The  academic  potential  to  get  into 


graduate  school;  Graduate  Record 
Exam  (GRE)  score  of  500+  in  each 
area. 

To  make  an  informed  decision,  an 
officer  should  learn  as  much  as  he  can 
about  the  program  and  seek  the  advice 
of  his  battalion  commander.  Captain 
Larese,  AAC  accession  officer,  at  DSN 
221-6354,  can  answer  specific  ques- 
tions. 

Applications  and  test  dates  for  the 
GRE  are  available  at  local  education 
centers.  No  officer  should  take  the 
GRE  “cold”;  he  should  first  take  the 
practice  tests  found  in  study  guides. 

The  application  packet  should  con- 
tain the  following: 

• A memorandum  or  DA  Form  4187 
requesting  accession  into  the  Army 
Acquisition  Corps. 

• Copies  of  all  undergraduate  and 
graduate  transcripts. 

• A copy  of  GRE  or  GMAT  scores. 

The  request  packet  must  reach 

Infantry  Branch  by  30  September  1993. 
At  that  time,  an  updated  copy  of  the 
applicant’s  officer  record  brief  and 
microfiche  will  be  ordered  for  the  board 
in  October. 

In  summary,  we  are  not  looking  for 
officers  who  cannot  make  it  as  infantry- 
men. Rather,  we  are  looking  for  a few 
good  men  who  excel  as  infantrymen 
and  have  a special  interest  in  making 
their  future  contribution  to  the  Army  in 
the  acquisition  field.  We  are  sending 
only  high-quality  officers  into  the  AAC, 
because  we  owe  high  quality  to  the 
infantrymen  of  the  next  century. 


SENIOR  OFFICER  LOGISTICS 
MANAGEMENT  COURSE 

The  Senior  Officer  Logistics  Man- 
agement Course  is  a one-week,  multi- 
functional course  specifically  designed 
to  provide  an  update  for  battalion  and 
brigade  commanders,  primary  staff  offi- 
cers, and  Department  of  the  Army  civil- 
ians working  in  the  logistics  field. 

The  course  encompasses  mainte- 
nance, supply,  and  transportation,  as 
well  as  hands-on  experience  with  vehi- 
cles, weapons,  and  ammunition,  as  well 
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as  medical,  communications,  NBC, 
missile,  and  quartermaster  equipment. 
It  is  open  to  officers  of  all  branches  in 
the  rank  of  major  or  higher  from  active 
Army,  Reserve  component,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  allied  nations.  DA 
civilians  in  the  grade  of  GS-9  or  higher 
are  also  eligible  to  enroll. 

The  one-week  course  is  conducted  12 
times  each  fiscal  year  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Armor  School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 
Class  quotas  can  be  obtained  through 
normal  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand channels.  Potential  students  must 


enroll  through  their  G-3  or  civilian 
training  offices. 

More  information  is  available  from 
the  course  staff,  DSN  464-341 1/8152  or 
commercial  (502)  624-341 1. 


USMA  TEACHING 
ASSIGNMENTS 

The  United  States  Military 
Academy’s  Department  of  Social  Sci- 
ences is  looking  for  company  grade 


ROTC  or  OCS  officers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  teaching  political  science  or 
economics.  The  Academy  is  now  con- 
sidering the  applications  of  officers  who 
may  be  available  to  start  graduate  study 
in  the  summer  of  1994  or  later. 

Officers  from  basic  year  groups 
1986-1990  who  are  interested  in  civil- 
ian graduate  study  followed  by  a teach- 
ing assignment  at  West  Point  should 
write  to  Department  of  Social  Sciences, 
United  States  Military  Academy, 
ATTN:  Personnel  Officer,  West  Point, 
NY  10996. 
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WE  WERE  SOLDIERS  ONCE. . .AND 
YOUNG,  by  Lieutenant  General  Harold 
G.  Moore,  USA  (Retired)  and  Joseph  L. 
Galloway.  Random  House,  1992.  464 
Pages.  $25.00.  Reviewed  by  Lieutenant 
General  Barry  R.  McCaffrey,  Assistant  to 
the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Retired  Lieutenant  General  Hal  Moore 
and  correspondent  Joe  Galloway  have  writ- 
ten a gripping  history  of  the  savage  Battle  of 
the  la  Drang,  which  took  place  in  November 
1965.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  accurate  accounts  of  U.S. 
infantry  small-unit  combat  ever  written.  It 
is  clearly  the  best  piece  of  writing  to  come 
out  of  our  tragic  experience  in  Vietnam. 

The  authors  bring  to  their  moving  tale  the 
perspective  they  gained  from  being  among 
the  survivors  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  actions 
ever  fought  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Moore  led  the  1st  Battalion,  7th 
Cavalry  into  the  killing  ground  of  landing 
zone  (LZ)  X-ray.  Joe  Galloway  accompa- 
nied the  assault  forces  as  a young  reporter 
for  United  Press  International. 

Moore  and  Galloway  chronicle  the  fero- 
cious combat  involved  in  the  air  assault  by  a 
brigade  of  the  newly  arrived  1st  Cavalry 
Division  into  the  la  Drang  Valley  along  the 
Cambodian  border.  The  battalion  was  first 
into  the  meat  grinder  with  450  troops  land- 
ing at  LZ  X-ray.  Only  250  survivors  would 
come  out.  The  subsequent  piecemeal  com- 
mitment of  the  2d  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry 
into  a tactical  disaster  at  LZ  Albany  and  the 
ground  move  of  the  2d  Battalion  into  LZ 
Columbus  resulted  in  the  death  of  more  U.S. 
soldiers  than  were  lost  in  any  Union  or  Con- 
federate regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  disciplined  North  Vietnamese 
troops  of  the  PAVN  (People’s  Army  of 
North  Vietnam)  320th,  33d,  and  66th  Regi- 
ments lost  an  estimated  2,000  killed  as  they 
aggressively  pressed  home  their  attacks 
from  the  looming  high  ground  of  the  Chu 
Pong  Massif. 

There  are  a lot  of  reasons  for  a U.S.  sol- 
dier to  read  this  analysis  of  battle  in  the  mire 
of  the  la  Drang  jungles.  First,  it  brings 
home  the  central  importance  of  leadership. 
The  principal  factor  in  the  survival  of  the  1st 


Battalion,  7th  Cavalry  was  the  ability  of  its 
sergeants  and  lieutenants,  its  company  com- 
manders, and  most  important  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Moore  and  Sergeant  Major  Basil  L. 
Plumley,  to  sort  out  the  enormous  confusion 
of  small-unit  combat  and  act  decisively — 
even  while  wrapped  in  the  crushing  fatigue 
and  brutality  of  the  battle. 

Second,  the  book  demonstrates  that  the 
tactical  axiom  of  infantry  victory  in  combat 
is  the  effective  employment  of  the  combined 
arms  team.  U.S.  artillery,  attack  helicopters, 
and  close  air  support  were  the  hammers  that 
allowed  the  desperately  outnumbered 
infantrymen  to  stay  in  the  fight. 

Finally,  and  most  clearly,  the  book  is  a 
tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  U.S.  soldier. 
The  reader  sees  combat  through  the  eyes  of 
Second  Lieutenant  Joe  Marm,  platoon 
leader  and  Medal  of  Honor  winner;  of  com- 
pany commanders  Tony  Nadal  and  Skip 
Fesmire;  and  of  the  countless  brave 
sergeants  and  riflemen  of  the  cavalry  battal- 
ions. The  lesson  is  one  of  raw  courage  that 
dominates  fear  and  of  the  powerful  love  and 
sacrifice  that  glues  together  the  U.S.  Army 
in  combat.  These  are  men  to  be  remem- 
bered. These  are  men  to  be  used  as  exam- 
ples when  we  have  to  face  battle  again. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  entitled 
“Aftermath,”  the  authors  detail  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  sorting  out  the  reasons  for  the 
bloody  tactical  draw  between  the  most  mod- 
em U.S.  light  infantry  force  in  the  world  and 
a tenacious,  well-led  North  Vietnamese 
division.  Both  the  Americans  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  shocked  by  the  carnage. 
The  subsequent  course  of  the  war  was  pro- 
foundly altered  as  both  sides  realized  that  a 
long,  bloody  road  lay  ahead.  Many  will 
argue  that  the  North  Vietnamese  generals 
and  revolutionary  leaders  had  a clearer 
vision.  They  crafted  a skillful  political,  psy- 
chological, and  military  strategy  that  handed 
the  United  States  a long  battlefield  stalemate 
and  an  ultimate  domestic  defeat. 

The  book  closes  with  an  accounting  of  the 
human  dimension  of  the  battle  as  the  authors 
talk  of  the  children,  wives,  parents,  and 
friends  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  la  Drang 
Valley.  It’s  a good  lesson  for  all  of  us  who 
have  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  American 


soldiers.  The  worst  effects  of  combat  are 
not  found  in  the  casualty  rolls  of  young  lives 
lost  and  bodies  maimed.  Those  at  home  suf- 
fer bitterly  and  with  a sorrow  that  is  equally 
lasting.  Their  memories  of  young  faces 
frozen  in  time  and  lying  forever  in  soldiers’ 
graves  never  fade. 

If  we  are  to  ask  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  forces  to  fight,  we  owe 
them  clear  political  and  military  objectives 
and  the  latitude  to  close  with  their  task  and 
achieve  decisive  results.  The  costs  in  blood 
will  be  unbearable  if  we  fail  to  understand 
this  lesson  of  Vietnam.  This  admirable 
book  brings  the  lesson  home  with  vivid 
intensity. 

We  owe  Hal  Moore  and  Joe  Galloway  a 
debt  for  telling  us  this  tale.  Read  this  book 
of  war.  Leam  of  American  infantry  heroism 
in  the  firestorm  that  poured  over  outnum- 
bered cavalry  soldiers  in  the  Valley  of  the  la 
Drang.  The  young  infantry  soldiers  who 
now  stand  guard  for  America  can  take 
strength  from  their  powerful  example. 


CARL  VON  CLAUSEWITZ:  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  POLITICAL  WRIT- 
INGS. Edited  and  Translated  by  Peter 
Paret  and  Daniel  Moran.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1992.  397  Pages.  $29.95. 
Reviewed  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  White,  Chief  of 
Military  History,  United  States  Army 
Infantry  School. 

This  is  a splendid  collection  of  Clause- 
witz’s  historical  and  political  writings, 
superbly  translated  and  brilliantly  edited  by 
Professors  Peter  Paret  and  Daniel  Moran.  It 
is  intended  to  be  a companion  volume  to 
Clausewitz’s  classic  treatise  On  War,  and  it 
is  a valuable  source  for  understanding  the 
genesis  of  Clausewitz’s  ideas  on  history, 
politics,  and  war,  as  well  as  his  penetrating 
insights  into  the  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural fabric  of  Napoleonic  and  Restoration 
Europe  (1796-1832). 

The  texts  are  grouped  into  two  categories; 
“Historical  Writings”  and  “Political  Writ- 
ings.” Introductions,  followed  by  brief  anal- 
yses, precede  each  category  and  individual 
essay.  Footnotes  supplement  and  clarify 
ambiguities  in  the  texts.  All  of  the  transla- 
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tions  are  from  Clausewitz’s  original 
manuscripts,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that 
many  have  appeared  uncensored  in  English. 

The  essays  themselves  show  that  Clause- 
witz  was  an  erudite  student  of  history  and 
politics.  Like  many  Germans  of  his  day, 
Clausewitz  felt  that  history  was  the  founda- 
tion for  political  ideas.  The  texts  analyze 
war  in  its  political  and  social  functions.  The 
perspectives  that  Clausewitz  brings  to  bear 
on  his  themes  are  remarkably  pragmatic  for 
someone  so  close  to  the  actual  scene  of 
events.  That  is  precisely  why  many  parts  of 
the  essays  in  this  book  were  previously  cen- 
sored or  heavily  edited. 

While  recently  in  Europe,  where  I wit- 
nessed the  collapse  of  communism  and  the 
re-unification  of  Germany,  I found  many  of 
the  observations  in  this  book,  penned  nearly 
200  years  ago,  strikingly  similar  to  ideas 
being  expressed  throughout  Europe  today. 
No  serious  student  of  history,  politics,  and 
war  should  miss  this  admirable  book.  In 
many  respects,  this  is  history  at  its  best. 


THE  GREAT  BETRAYAL: 
BRITAIN,  AUSTRALIA  AND  THE 
ONSET  OF  THE  PACIFIC  WAR,  1939- 
42.  By  David  Day.  Norton,  1989.  388 
Pages.  $19.95.  Reviewed  by  Stephen  A. 
Johnson,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

David  Day  presents  a nonpartisan  view  of 
the  controversial  relations  between  Britain 
and  Australia  during  the  early  war  years. 
He  uses  government  documents,  diaries,  and 
personal  papers  to  support  his  view  that  the 
British  government  was  deceptive  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Australian  government. 
He  says  that  British  actions — ranging  from 
making  vague  promises  to  intentionally 
redirecting  forces  without  Australian  con- 
sent— showed  that  their  imperative  was  the 
survival  of  the  empire,  without  regard  to  the 
cost  to  some  of  its  parts. 

He  portrays  Australia  as  equally  culpable 
because  of  what  he  calls  its  “colonial  men- 
tality.” Its  leaders  sought  personal  advance- 
ment, economic  concessions,  and  assurances 
from  Britain  for  its  security  and  never  ques- 
tioned the  basic  assumption  that  Britain  was 
as  concerned  as  they  were  with  the  defense 
of  Australia. 

I highly  recommend  this  book  to  students 
of  history,  political  science,  and  interna- 
tional relations.  It  is  an  excellent  example 
of  newly  available  sources  and  objectivity 
that  allow  an  author  to  address  an  emotion- 
ally charged  issue  with  greater  historical 
accuracy. 


INTO  THE  QUAGMIRE:  LYNDON 
JOHNSON  AND  THE  ESCALATION 
OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR.  By  Brian 
VanDeMark.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1991.  268  Pages.  $22.95.  Reviewed  by 
Dr.  Joe  P.  Dunn,  Converse  College. 

The  events  of  1990-1991  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  highlighted  the  decision  process 
for  going  to  war.  No  precedent  is  more  rele- 
vant or  more  controversial  than  President 
Lyndon  Johnson’s  decision  to  escalate  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  in  1965.  Several 
excellent  studies  on  this  period  already 
exist,  including  the  most  detailed  accounts: 
The  Irony  of  Vietnam  (1979),  by  Leslie  H. 
Gelb  and  Richard  K.  Betts;  Planning  a 
Tragedy  (1982),  by  Larry  Berman;  and 
Intervention  (1986),  by  George  McT.  Kahin. 
Brian  VanDeMark,  former  research  assistant 
to  Clark  Clifford  in  the  preparation  of  his 
memoirs  and  now  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  adds 
another  excellent  study  to  the  list. 

VanDeMark  is  critical  of  both  decision 
and  process:  “Vietnam  represented  a failure 
not  just  of  American  foreign  policy  but  also 
of  American  statesmanship.”  He  argues  that 
the  decision  makers  failed  to  weigh  the  cost 
of  intervention  against  the  relatively  mini- 
mal strategic  importance  of  the  area  and  the 
long  term  effect  at  home  and  around  the 
globe.  He  says  that  the  failure  of  statesman- 
ship “proved  a failure  of  judgment  and, 
above  all  else,  of  proportion.”  He  portrays 
Johnson  as  an  unsure  and  troubled  leader 
who — fearful  of  a conservative  backlash 
that  would  doom  his  beloved  Great  Soci- 
ety— sank  into  a war  he  feared  and  dreaded 
but  lacked  the  courage  to  walk  away  from. 

This  book  is  well  written,  readable,  and 
based  on  solid  research.  It  is  an  important 
study  on  a crucial  topic. 


THE  SIGINT  SECRETS,  by  Nigel 
West.  William  Morrow,  1990.  347 
Pages,  $9.95  Softbound.  Major  Rick 
Ugino,  New  York  Army  National  Guard. 

Author  Nigel  West  presents  a fine 
overview  of  signal  intelligence  (SIGINT) 
efforts  in  Great  Britain  from  roughly  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  early  1970s.  He 
can  be  credited  with  adding  new  informa- 
tion to  the  development  of  both  British  and, 
by  proxy,  American  efforts  in  the  area,  espe- 
cially with  his  story  of  SIGINT  between  the 
World  Wars  and  its  real  birth  during  World 
War  II. 

SIGINT  was  a natural  by-product  of  the 
use  of  radio  by  both  civilian  and  military 
organizations,  almost  from  its  beginnings. 


The  British,  like  most  European  nations,  had 
small  radio  or  radio-traffic-analyst  sections 
that  began  their  real  work  during  World  War 
I.  But  the  story  begins  to  pick  up  both  speed 
and  interest  in  the  activity  surrounding  the 
German  coding  machine  called  Enigma  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Enigma,  introduced  by 
the  Germans  in  the  1920s,  was  actually  an 
off-shoot  of  a coding  machine  used  by  the 
European  banking  community  to  protect 
their  commercial  transactions.  It  was 
adapted,  first  by  the  German  Navy  and  then 
by  the  Army,  for  secure  communication. 

West  tells  a fascinating  story  of  the  coop- 
eration of  British,  French,  and  Polish  SIG- 
INT organizations  to  monitor  and  then 
“break”  what  they  could  of  the  German  cod- 
ing efforts.  Until  1939,  the  Poles  were  actu- 
ally the  front-runners  in  the  area,  having 
built  the  first  Enigma  machine  and,  more 
important,  the  electromechanical  device 
called  a Bonge,  a primitive  computer,  to  try 
to  break  the  German  keying  instructions  that 
would  reveal  the  code.  After  1939,  the  best 
of  the  Poles  escaped  to  England  where — 
along  with  the  greatly  expanded  Govern- 
ment Code  and  Cipher  School  (GC&CS), 
the  senior  British  SIGINT  organization — 
Enigma  was  attacked  by  Allied  code-break- 
ing efforts. 

West  adds  to  the  previously  published 
Enigma  tales — especially  in  the  “Ultra 
Secret”  book — by  indicating  that  there  was 
no  “magic”  in  breaking  Enigma  codes; 
rather  that  it  was  a steady  effort  of  the 
CG&CS  analysts  at  their  home  base,  Bletch- 
ley  Park,  that  enabled  the  Allies  to  “read  the 
German’s  mail.”  (CG&CS  was  renamed 
Government  Code  Headquarters — GCHQ — 
after  the  war.) 

West  writes  that  as  the  war  progressed,  all 
branches  of  service  devoted  increased  atten- 
tion to  SIGINT  efforts,  especially  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  (OSS),  whose  clandes- 
tine operators  used  radio  for  contact  with  its 
controllers.  All  the  Allied  military  branches 
also  provided  a wide  range  of  intercept  sta- 
tions that  fed  traffic  to  Bletchley,  and  later 
to  their  American  counterparts  in  England, 
to  complete  the  World  War  II  code-breaking 
efforts.  This  cooperation  continues  to  this 
day  between  GCHQ  and  the  U.S.  National 
Security  Agency. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  a survey  of 
SIGINT  since  World  War  II  and  does  not 
have  the  earlier  depth  of  examination.  This 
is  the  book’s,  only  flaw.  The  author  pro- 
vides an  interesting  story  and  also  a good 
follow-up  to  SIGINT  efforts. 
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SOLDIERS  BLUE  AND  GRAY.  By 
James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.  University  of 
South  Carolina  Press,  1988.  278  Pages. 
$24.95.  Reviewed  by  Major  Don  Right- 
myer,  United  States  Air  Force. 

There  is  no  question  that  Bell  Wiley’s 
The  Life  of  Billy  Yank  and  The  Life  of 
Johnny  Reb  are  the  classic  studies  on  the  life 
of  the  fighting  man  during  the  Civil  War. 
Since  those  books  were  written,  however  (in 
the  early  1940s),  a tremendous  wealth  of 
written  Civil  War  history  and  personal 
accounts  have  become  available.  This  book 
by  Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  supplements 
Wiley’s  earlier  works  in  providing  a better 
understanding  of  and  insight  into  the  sol- 
diers on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

While  most  Civil  War  battle  and  cam- 
paign histories  deal  only  with  descriptions 
of  large  unit  movement  and  decision  making 
at  the  general  officer  level,  there  was  obvi- 
ously a lot  more  to  be  considered  in  the  day- 
to-day  management  and  leadership  of  a 
Civil  War  army:  Who  was  the  average  sol- 
dier of  the  North  and  the  South?  How  was 
he  sheltered  and  fed  in  garrison  and  on  the 
march?  How  was  he  uniformed  and  armed? 
The  author  of  this  book  has  tapped  hundreds 
of  sources  to  provide  a comprehensive  look 
at  the  citizen  soldiers  who  responded  to  the 
call  to  arms.  Certainly  men  enlisted  for 
many  reasons,  and  many  of  their  attitudes 
changed  as  they  realized  a soldier’s  life  was 
not  as  romantic  as  they  had  envisioned  it. 

The  author  provides  a comprehensive 
coverage  of  what  camp  life  was  like — the 
provision  of  food,  entertainment,  and  the 
problems  of  unit  discipline.  He  points  out 
that  the  exercise  of  military  justice  was 
unequal  from  commander  to  commander, 
and  that  it  became  increasingly  harsher  as 
the  war  progressed.  For  example,  desertion 
in  1861-1862  might  result  in  only  a light 
sentence,  but  by  1865  it  resulted  in  death 
sentences  for  several  hundred  soldiers. 

“The  Grimmest  Reaper,”  as  the  author 
aptly  demonstrates,  was  the  variety  of  dis- 
eases that  claimed  the  lives  of  far  more  men 
than  any  of  the  battles.  Such  illnesses  as 
diarrhea,  dysentery,  smallpox,  and  malaria 
were  commonplace  in  the  camps  and 
claimed  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  through- 
out the  war.  The  author  also  describes  the 
process  a soldier  would  have  experienced 
from  the  moment  he  was  wounded  until  he 
eventually  made  his  way  to  a field  hospital 
and  finally  ended  up  in  a general  hospital  in 
a large  city  such  as  Washington  or  Rich- 
mond. His  description  of  Civil  War  medical 
care  will  help  today’s  soldiers  appreciate 
more  fully  the  phenomenal  improvement  in 


medical  knowledge  and  care  that  they  now 
enjoy. 

Dr.  Robertson  also  looks  at  the  role  reli- 
gion played  in  the  life  of  the  armies,  and 
what  life  was  like  for  those  who  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  become  prisoners  of  war. 
And  no  matter  how  miserable  life  proved  to 
be  for  the  average  soldier  in  the  field,  it 
could  never  compare  to  the  miserable  exis- 
tence of  those  in  the  prison  camps. 

This  book  reads  as  easily  as  a novel,  but  it 
conveys  to  the  reader  the  authenticity  and 
accuracy  for  which  the  author  has  become 
noted.  The  book  is  fully  footnoted  and 
includes  an  extensive  bibliography  of  the 
sources  referenced. 


CHURCHILL’S  GENERALS.  Edited 
by  John  Keegan.  Grove  Weidenfeld, 
1991.  368  Pages.  $24.95.  Reviewed  by 
Major  Harold  E.  Raugh,  Jr.,  United  States 
Army. 

Eminent  military  historian  John  Keegan, 
in  his  superb  introduction  to  this  book,  accu- 
rately observed  that  “The  principal  of 
Churchill’s  waging  of  war  on  land  was 
therefore  to  be  the  British  Army  and  his 
principal  agent  its  senior  officers.” 

The  book  is  a wonderful  collection  of 
essays,  all  of  a uniformly  high  quality  of 
readability  and  scholarship,  on  Churchill’s 
senior  officers  of  World  War  II.  All  of  the 
leading  generals  are  included:  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  (Ironside,  Dill, 
and  Brooke)  and  the  expeditionary  force  and 
theater  commanders  (Gort,  Wavell,  Alexan- 
der, Auchinleck,  Montgomery,  Wilson,  and 
Slim).  A signal  strength  of  the  book  is  its 
chapters  on  less-celebrated  military  figures, 
including  O’Connor,  Cunningham,  Ritchie, 
Leese,  Horrocks,  Hobart,  Percival,  Wingate, 
and  the  liaison  officers  Carton  de  Wiart  and 
Spears. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Churchill’s 
generals,  although  enigmatic  and  frequently 
misunderstood,  was  Wavell.  Historians 
have  had  great  difficulty  penetrating 
Wavell’s  taciturnity  and  assessing  his 
achievements  accurately  and  objectively. 
Ian  Beckett’s  chapter  on  Wavell  is  insightful 
and  lucid,  although  he  inaccurately  indicts 
Wavell  for  having  ignored,  after  October 
1940,  the  defense  of  Crete,  which  was 
attacked  in  May  1941  by  German  paratroop- 
ers. Keegan  also  states  that  Wavell  “lacked 
dash  and  was  naturally  cautious.” 

Photographs  of  the  generals  studied  are 
included  in  the  book,  although  maps  of  the 
various  theaters  of  operation  and  significant 
campaigns  would  have  better  supplemented 
the  text.  Each  chapter,  except  those  on 


O’Connor  and  Wingate,  includes  a useful 
bibliography  or  listing  of  source  notes,  and 
each  has  a helpful  chronology  of  the  sub- 
ject’s life. 

Churchill’ s Generals  is  a masterful  col- 
lection of  well-written  essays,  each  of  which 
does  justice  to  its  subject.  These  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  not  only  interesting,  but 
they  are  also  case  studies  of  military  leader- 
ship and,  therefore,  deserve  a wide  reader- 
ship  among  infantrymen. 


AN  EYEWITNESS  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND 
NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE:  THE  JOUR- 
NAL OF  J.F.  WASMUS,  GERMAN 
COMPANY  SURGEON,  1776-1783. 
Translated  by  Helga  Doblin.  Greenwood 
Press,  Inc.,  1990.  344  Pages.  $45.00. 
Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole  C. 
Kingseed,  United  States  Army. 

This  detailed  journal  is  one  of  two  kept 
by  German  surgeon  J.F.  Wasmus  to  record 
his  experiences  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Ably  translated  by  Helga  Doblin  and 
edited  by  Mary  Lynn,  the  book  is  an  excel- 
lent supplemental  source  for  any  cultural  or 
social  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  Greenwood  Press’s 
Contribution  in  Military  Studies  series. 

Wasmus  arrived  in  America  in  March  of 
1776  as  a member  of  an  auxiliary  contingent 
from  the  duchy  of  Braunschweig  and  kept 
his  journals  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  He 
chronicled  his  own  wartime  experiences  as 
well  as  his  observations  of  life  in  New  York 
and  New  England.  His  most  significant  mil- 
itary action  was  the  Saratoga  campaign 
when  he  accompanied  Burgoyne  south 
through  the  New  York  wilderness.  Cap- 
tured at  Bennington  at  bayonet  point,  he 
spent  four  years  in  captivity  in  Mas- 
sachusetts before  being  paroled  and  later 
exchanged  for  an  American  prisoner  of  war 
in  1781.  He  returned  home  in  1783  and 
renewed  his  medical  practice. 

What  makes  Wasmus ’s  journal  so  inter- 
esting is  the  wide  range  of  topics  he  dis- 
cusses in  his  “compilation,”  as  he  preferred 
to  call  his  journal.  He  not  only  provides  the 
only  German  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, but  also  examines  the  medical  prac- 
tices of  the  period  in  excruciating  detail. 
Additionally,  he  presents  a vivid  account  of 
the  Massachusetts  newspapers  and  contem- 
porary editorials.  Frequently,  he  translated 
the  papers  for  his  fellow  prisoners  and  made 
his  own  editorial  comments. 

In  summary,  Wasmus’s  account  of  colo- 
nial life  and  his  view  of  the  Revolutionary 
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War  will  be  more  interesting  to  social  histo- 
rians than  to  those  primarily  interested  in 
military  history.  Still,  the  first  English 
translation  of  this  eyewitness  account  fills  a 
tremendous  void  in  our  study  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  period. 


THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  IN  CRI- 
SIS: RIBBON  CREEK  AND  RECRUIT 
TRAINING,  by  Keith  Fleming.  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  Press,  1990.  150 
Pages.  $24.95.  Reviewed  by  Dr.  Mike 
Fisher,  Kansas  State  University. 

On  Sunday  night,  8 April  1956,  an  angry 
Marine  Corps  drill  instructor,  Matthew  C. 
McKeon,  led  74  Marines  into  a tidal  swamp 
called  Ribbon  Creek  near  the  Parris  Island 
Recruit  Depot.  Intended  as  group  punish- 
ment for  individual  discipline,  the  incident 
resulted  in  the  drowning  of  six  young 
Marines  in  the  tidewater  currents. 

Author  Keith  Fleming,  a former  Marine 
and  current  Marine  Corps  historian,  exam- 
ines the  tragedy  of  Ribbon  Creek,  which 
triggered  a national  debate  over  Marine 
training  methods.  The  slim  monograph, 
written  originally  as  a doctoral  dissertation, 
develops  the  thesis  that  the  harshness  of 
Marine  training  fails  to  promote  the  combat 
readiness  the  Marine  Corps  seeks.  In  fact, 
Fleming  proposes,  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  did  not  include  the  hazing 
and  abuse  he  finds  prevalent  during  the 
inter-war  years  between  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, 1953-1965. 

His  arguments  merit  close  attention. 
First,  he  successfully  completed  the  rigors 
of  Marine  boot  camp  during  1960  as  an 
enlisted  man,  becoming  in  his  own  words  “a 
true  believer”  in  the  Corps.  Later,  having 
earned  a commission,  he  led  Marines  in 
Santo  Domingo  in  1965,  and  a year  later  in 
Vietnam,  where  he  commanded  a rifle  pla- 
toon and  subsequently  a company  in  com- 
bat. Second,  since  his  discharge  from  the 
Corps  in  1973,  Fleming  has  worked  in  the 
Marine  Corps  historical  section,  serving  as 
junior  author  on  the  recent  U.S.  Marines  in 
Vietnam , 1967.  He  brings  a knowledgeable 
eye  and  a discerning  sense  to  Marine  boot 
camp,  an  American  institution  that  is  much 
discussed  but  little  studied  or  understood. 

Several  flaws  mar  the  work,  however. 
Fleming  argues  erroneously  that  the  brutal- 
ity in  Marine  boot  camp  during  the  mid- 
1950s  evolved  because  of  the  Marines’  fail- 
ure to  perform  well  during  the  Korean  War, 
1950-1953.  In  fact,  in  the  words  of  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  the  Corps  had  “never 
shone  more  brightly”  than  in  that  war. 


Marine  heroics  during  1950  on  the  Pusan 
Perimeter,  at  the  Inchon  landing,  and  in  the 
struggle  at  the  Chosin  Reservoir  matched 
the  exploits  of  any  military  legion  in  history. 
The  Marines’  prisoner  of  war  record  also 
indicates  this  performance:  Of  the  7,000 
Americans  captured  by  communist  forces 
during  the  Korean  War,  only  227  were 
Marines.  As  POWs,  those  Marines  con- 
ducted themselves  commendably  under  the 
harshest  of  conditions,  receiving  high  praise 
from  a Congress  that  was  dismayed  by  the 
performance  of  some  men  from  other  ser- 
vices while  in  captivity. 

Additionally,  Fleming  fails  to  note  the 
demographic  shift  that  affected  Marine 
recruitment  during  the  Ribbon  Creek  days. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Corps  accepted  two- 
year  enlistees  during  peacetime,  indicating 
the  shortage  of  young  adult  males  as  a result 
of  the  low  birth  rates  of  the  depression 
years.  The  Corps  found  itself  reaching  for 
volunteers,  enlisting  youths  who  in  other 
times  of  peace  would  have  been  rejected. 
Fleming  himself  proves  an  apt  example. 
Washed  out  of  boot  camp  in  1959  with  a 
bad  shoulder,  he  was  reenlisted  in  1960. 

The  author  denies  the  benefit  of  the 
intense  discipline  inappropriately  reflected 
in  the  Ribbon  Creek  incident.  Many 
Marines  agree  with  him  in  principle  but  also 
understand  that  the  very  privation,  misery, 
and  harshness  occurring  inside  the  recruit 
depots  forge  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and 
sacrifice  so  necessary  to  the  combat 
infantryman. 

On  another  level,  the  Ribbon  Creek  inci- 
dent demonstrated  the  Corps’  ability  to  con- 
tain a politically  sensitive  situation,  damp- 
ing the  flames  of  Congressional  and  public 
outrage.  The  implementation  of  a skillful 
consensus  between  Congress  and  the  Marine 
Corps  resulted  in  the  summer  of  1956  in 
limited  and,  some  might  say,  cosmetic 
reform  of  boot  camp  training. 

After  a 15-day  public  trial,  the  drill 
instructor.  Staff  Sergeant  McKeon,  a deco- 
rated Korean  combat  veteran,  was  found 
guilty  of  negligent  homicide  and  drinking 
on  duty.  But  he  subsequently  spent  only  12 
additional  nights  in  the  Parris  Island  brig 
before  being  returned  to  a different  Corps 
duty  station  at  a reduced  rank. 

Despite  the  public  outcry,  veteran 
Marines — although  abhorring  the  Ribbon 
Creek  incident — emphasized  that  the  con- 
version of  civilians  to  combatants  required 
special  and  unique  measures. 

RECENT  AND  RECOMMENDED 

LAST  SALUTE:  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY 


FUNERALS,  1921-1969.  By  B.C.  Mossman 
and  M.W.  Stark.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  Stock 
number  008-029-00086-5.  428  Pages.  $16.00, 
Softbound. 

FATAL  VOYAGE:  THE  SINKING  OF 
THE  USS  INDIANAPOLIS.  By  Dan  Kurz- 
man.  Originally  printed  in  hardcover  in  1990. 
Pocket  Books,  1991.  336  Pages.  $4.99,  Soft- 
bound. 

THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AS  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  Jane  Errington  and  B.J.C. 
McKercher.  Praeger,  1990.  216  Pages. 
$42.95. 

CHEYENNES  AND  HORSE  SOLDIERS: 
THE  1857  EXPEDITION  AND  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SOLOMON’S  FORK.  By  William  Y. 
Chalfant.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1989. 
438  Pages.  $24.95. 

FORTS  AND  FORTRESSES.  By  Martin 
Brice.  Facts  on  File,  1990.  192  Pages.  $24.95. 

GOD’S  SAMURAI:  LEAD  PILOT  AT 
PEARL  HARBOR.  By  Gordon  W.  Prange, 
et.al.  Brassey’s  (US),  1990.  349  Pages.  $21.95. 

THE  SPIT-SHINE  SYNDROME:  ORGA- 
NIZATIONAL IRRATIONALITY  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  FIELD  ARMY.  By  Christopher 
Bassford.  Greenwood,  1988.  171  Pages. 
$37.95. 

FATAL  DECISION:  ANZIO  AND  THE 
BATTLE  FOR  ROME.  By  Carlo  D’Este. 
HarperCollins,  1991.  566  Pages.  $35.00. 

MUNDA  TRAIL.  By  Eric  Hammel.  First 
published  in  hard  cover  in  1989.  Avon  Books, 
1991.  320  Pages.  $4.50,  Softbound. 

MY  TURN  TO  SPEAK:  IRAN,  THE  REV- 
OLUTION AND  SECRET  DEALS  WITH 
THE  U.S.  By  Abol  Hassan  Bani-Sadr. 
Brassey’s  (US),  1991.  240  Pages.  $19.95. 

WAR,  PEACE,  AND  VICTORY:  STRAT- 
EGY AND  STATECRAFT  FOR  THE  NEXT 
CENTURY.  By  Colin  S.  Gray.  Originally 
published  in  hard  cover  in  1990.  Touchstone, 
1991.  442  Pages.  $12.95,  Softbound. 

THE  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOG.  By 
Chris  Walkowicz.  Denlinger’s  Publishers  (Box 
76,  Fairfax,  VA  22030),  1991.  160  Pages. 
$29.95. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  NATO:  FACING  AN 
UNRELIABLE  ENEMY  IN  AN  UNCERTAIN 
ENVIRONMENT.  By  S.  Nelson  Drew,  et.al. 
Praeger,  1991.  224  Pages.  $42.95. 

NAVAL  OFFICERS  UNDER  HITLER: 
THE  STORY  OF  CREW  34.  By  Eric  C.  Rust. 
Praeger,  1991.  248  Pages.  $42.95. 

THE  INTIFADA:  ITS  IMPACT  ON 

ISRAEL,  THE  ARAB  WORLD,  AND  THE 
SUPERPOWERS.  By  Robert  O.  Freedman. 
Florida  International  University  Press,  1991. 
$19.95,  Softbound. 

FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT.  By  Alfred  Price. 
Sterling,  1989.  128  Pages.  $19.95. 

BOMBER  AIRCRAFT.  By  Alfred  Price. 
Sterling,  1989.  128  Pages.  $19.95. 

TANK  WARFARE.  By  Bryan  Perrett. 
Sterling,  1990.  128  Pages.  $19.95. 

THE  BRITISH  AIRMAN.  By  Kenneth 
Poolman.  Sterling,  1989.  240  Pages.  $19.95. 

THE  BRITISH  SAILOR.  By  Kenneth  Pool- 
man.  Sterling,  1989.  240  Pages.  $24.95. 
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From  the  Editor 


LOOKING  BACK 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  United  States  Army  was  locked  in  some  of  the  toughest 
combat  in  its  history,  as  our  armed  forces  conducted  operations  aimed  at  driv- 
ing the  Japanese  forces  from  the  territories  they  had  occupied  since  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II.  The  Gilbert  Islands  were  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting, 
and  this  month’s  cover  depicts  a soldier  of  the  165th  Infantry  Division  on 
Makin  Atoll  in  the  Gilberts.  Subsequent  covers  will  focus  on  soldiers  in  Italy 
and  Germany  during  World  War  II,  and  we  will  include  articles  on  actions  of 
that  war  which  are  noteworthy  because  of  their  relevance  to  the  issues  of 
today’s  doctrine,  tactics,  and  leadership.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue 
to  feature  articles  on  the  tactics,  equipment,  and  challenges  our  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  deal  with  on  a daily  basis.  That  is  our  challenge — to 
present  a balanced,  informative  branch  bulletin  that  will  both  entertain  and 
enlighten  the  professionals  who  comprise  our  readership.  If  you  like  this 
approach,  tell  your  friends.  If  you  don’t,  tell  us. 

RAE 


BRADLEY  GUNNERY:  CAN  WE  DO  IT  BETTER? 

One  of  our  readers.  Captain  Jim  Riley,  is  completing  his  graduate  program  in  opera- 
tions research  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  and  has  chosen  the  timely  issue 
of  Bradley  gunnery  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  there  is  a single  best  engagement  strat- 
egy. Take  a few  minutes  to  read  his  comments,  answer  the  three  questions  he  poses, 
and  then  send  him  your  feedback.  Remember,  you  have  the  subject  matter  expertise 
he’s  looking  for,  so  draw  upon  your  experience  and  give  him  the  information  he  needs. 
We’ll  close  the  loop  by  publishing  his  findings  in  a later  issue  of  INFANTRY. 

The  goal  of  Bradley  gunnery  is  to  engage  and  destroy  or  suppress  targets  as  fast  as 
possible.  Our  focus  within  the  Bradley  community  must  be:  How  can  we  do  it  better? 
FM  23-1  currently  provides  only  the  broadest  guidance  for  the  structure  of  the  2 5 -mm 
point  target  engagement.  “The  gunner  fires  a sensing  round,  announces  his  observa- 
tion and  adjusts  rounds  by  BOT.  The  gunner  then  fires  a three-  to  five-round  burst  on 
the  target.  He  continues  firing  bursts  until  the  target  is  destroyed  or  the  command 
CEASE  FIRE  is  given.”  Consequently,  every  Bradley  unit  has  developed  its  own 
‘engagement  strategy’:  a specific  combination  of  single  shots  and/or  multiple  round 

bursts  totaling  eight,  fired  at  a particular  rate  in  order  to  destroy  an  identified  target. 
Is  there  a best  engagement  strategy? 

Captain  Riley  needs  input  from  the  field  so  that  he  can  include  favorite  strategies 
which  have  proved  effective  for  a given  unit.  His  questions,  which  could  be  answered 
on  a postcard,  are: 

a.  What  is  the  pattern?  (Example:  1-4-3) 

b.  What  rate  of  fire?  (High/Low/Single  shot) 

c.  Why? 

Include  your  name,  unit,  and  phone  number  so  he  can  contact  you  if  he  has  ques- 
tions. Our  goal  is  to  help  improve  Bradley  Gunnery  and  I hope  you’ll  want  to  help! 
Address  your  responses  to: 

Captain  Jim  Riley 
6510  Deer  Bluff  Drive 
Huber  Heights,  Ohio  45424 
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